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A Progress Report on Perennial Wheat 


American Plant Breeders Have Been Experimenting for More than 15 Years With Wheat and Wheatgrass Hybrids 


ROSSING of wheat and wheat- 

grass has been a subject of in- 

terest among plant breeders 
for more than a quarter of a 
century. The much publicized ob- 
jective has been the development of a 
perennial wheat; however, of equal 
or greater importance is the develop- 
ment of new gene combinations in 
strains of wheat or of wheatgrass 
which would make the present species 
of wheat of greater economic value. 

P. Hillman, a German plant breed- 
er, reported on a hybrid made in 1903 
between wheat and wheatgrass. It 
is improbable that a cross was 
achieved in this instance, and, as 
John Percival cautioned, “further 
evidence is necessary before the hy- 
bridization of these plants can be ac- 
cepted.” 

Successful hybrids between wheat 
and wheatgrass were obtained in 
Russia in 1930 by N. B. Zizine, (of- 
ten transliterated as Tzitzin). Plant 
breeders in Canada and the United 
States made their first fertile hy- 
brids in 1935. J. M. Armstrong, a 
Canadian scientist, described his re- 
sults in the Canadian Journal of Re- 
search in 1936 and H. N. Vinall and 
M. A. Hein, writing in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Yearbook 
for 1937, described similar crosses 
that had been made in the United 
States. 


Wheatgrass Is Perennial Parent 

Species of wheatgrass are peren- 
nial. Single plants live for several 
years and one seeding will persist in 
much the same manner as alfalfa or 
bluegrass. D. C. Smith reported on 


a cross between wheat and two spe- 
cies of wheatgrass — western and 
slender—in an article published in 
the Journal of Agricultural Research 
in 1942. Another Canadian plant 
breeder, L. P. V. Johnson, reported 


Fig. 1—Shown above are spike types of wheat and wheatgrass hybrids. 
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on similar crosses made in Canada 
in an article in the Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research. No seeds from the 
hybrid were obtained in any of the 
above-mentioned crosses. 

All species of wheat are annual or 
winter annual in growth habit. By 
hybridizing these, new types of 
grasses might be produced. The pos- 
sible types are (1) a long-lived 
wheat-like plant that would yield a 
harvest of grain in consecutive years 
from one sowing; (2) a dual-purpose 
type yielding some grain and suitable 
forage, and (3) a forage type might 
be developed with seeds larger than 
those of the common grasses. 

Furthermore, resistance to dis- 
eases, insects, drouth, winterkilling 
and other hazards might be intro- 
duced into the annual wheat and 
make it a more dependable crop for 
grain or pasture. Species of wheat- 
grass furnish a valuable new source 
of such characters. Thus the possi- 
bilities in these hybrids have lured 
plant breeders. Now, after more 
than a decade of work in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada and 15 years 
of work. in Russia, it has been es- 
tablished that crosses can be made 
which will produce seed, that a large 
variety of types can be obtained 
from which selections may be made, 
and that wheat and wheatgrass char- 
acters can be combined in variable 
amounts. 


No Commercial Varieties Yet 


Thus far, no varieties of commer- 
cial value have been produced from 
these crosses, save for the possibili- 
ty of such in Russia. There appear 
to be several reasons for this: (1) 
Crosses of these genera are difficult 
to make and the number of crossed 
seeds has been relatively small; (2) 
sterility is high in the hybrids, re- 
quiring backcrossing to the parents 
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The 


spike on the left is one species of wheatgrass (Agropyron trichophorum); the spike 


on the extreme right is common wheat. 
tained in crosses of the two plants. 


Those in between are different types ob- 


or chromosome doubling in the hy- 
brids to maintain the lines in many 
cases; (3) a period of 10 to 15 years 
is too short for practical results, 
considering the relative dissimilarity 
and apparent incompatibility of the 
parental forms. 

D. C. Smith, in a recent article 
published in the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, cited 25 published 
reports of results from crosses of 
wheat and wheatgrass. Mr. Smith’s 
citations were carefully chosen and 
represent the most valuable and 
authentic discussions of crossing 
work up to 1942. Eleven other re- 
ports are mentioned in an article 
written by Mr. Johnson and by J. 
M. Armstrong and H. A, McLennan 
and published in Scientific Agricul- 
ture. 


A Much Publicized Project 


Numerous articles have appeared 
from time to time in popular maga- 
zines and in the newspapers. Fact 
and fancy have been dealt with quite 
freely in those popular articles. Ap- 
proximately a year ago, M. A. Mc- 
Call, chief of the division of cereal 
crops and diseases of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s bureau of 
plant industry, was the author of an 
article that appeared in The Coun- 
try Gentlemen. Mr. McCall gave the 
basis for hope of success in cross- 
breeding wheat and wheatgrass, but 
he clearly listed the difficulties to be 
overcome by plant breeders before 
a perennial wheat would be a prac- 
tical crop in the great wheat belt 
of North America. He said that eco- 
logical factors, such as moisture and 
plant nutrients, would be important 
limiting factors. 

Two species of wheatgrass have 
been successfully hybridized with 
wheats in Russia, Canada and the 
United States. A large number of 





Editor’s Note: Reports published 
during the past two or three years, 
telling of the development of a per- 
ennial wheat by Russian plant breed- 
ers, have stimulated interest in the 
possibilities of such a hybrid being 
produced in the United States. 

The accompanying article, adapted 
from a report, “New Combinations 
of Genes in Wheat x Wheatgrass 
Hybrids” which was published in - 
the Transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, tells of the 
progress that has been made in this 
country. The article was written by 
L. P. Reitz, C. O. Johnston and 
K. L. Anderson, all members of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion staff. Mr. Reitz is a plant 
breeder specializing in grain crops; 
Mr. Johnston is a plant pathologist 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and Mr. Anderson is a spe- 
cialist in grasses and other forage 
crops. The editors of this journal 
are indebted to Dr. Robert Taft, 
University of Kansas, editor of the 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy 
of Science; and to Dr. M. A. McCall 
of the bureau of plant industry, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, for 
permission to adapt the article for 
publication here. 





crosses involving other species have 
been attempted either with no re- 
sults, or with results varying from 
slight ovary stimulation and forma- 
tion of seeds without germs, to ap- 
parently normal seed producing de- 
fective seedlings. Varieties of wheat 
and of wheatgrass often exhibit dif- 
ferential degrees of  crossability, 
hence the use of other varieties 
might bring success. The difficulties 
(Continued on page 16a.) 





Fig. 2.—The spike types of hybrids obtained in crossing another species of wheat- 
grass, Agropyron Elongatum, with common hard winter wheat are illustrated above. 
The head or spike on thé left is the wheatgrass parent; that on the extreme right 


is the whéat parent. 


The resulting hybrids are between the two extremes. 

















site page, which I took during 

a recent visit to Germany, 
show typical instances of destruc- 
tion among German flour mills, and 
they describe the general state of 
the German flour milling industry 
at least as strikingly as any words 
that I could use. 

The over-all loss of milling capac- 
ity now appears to lie between 55% 
and 60%, but the national output is 
being continually increased by means 
of improvised milling plants con- 
sisting of hammermills and second- 
hand roller mills. One or two of the 
illustrations show work in progress 
on the clearing of debris, but so far 
there has been no serious attempt to 
rebuild the shattered mills on ortho- 
dox lines, and any such program of 
genuine reconstruction will occupy 
a very long period. 

Since V-E Day the conditions in 
Germany have changed a good deal, 
some for the worse and others for 
the better. For the visitor they are 
much improved, and everywhere that 
I stayed on my last visit I was able 
to find a room with glass in the win- 
dows and to sleep in a bed with 
sheets. The only real discomfort was 
in Berlin, where it was bitterly cold 
and there was no heating of any 
kind. The German citizen can now 
move around to some extent, though 
with a good deal of difficulty; there 
are a few busses and quite a number 
of trains, though the trains mostly 
consist of boxcars in which the pas- 
sengers either stand up or sit on 
the floor. Most of the Berlin under- 
ground railway is now working, and 
the number of tramcars is astonish- 
ing when one recalls the devastation 
of last May, when it seemed as 
though they would never run again. 
It still looks as though the clearing 
of debris and the erection of new 
buildings will take about 20 years. 
Priority is being given to the repair- 
ing of houses that are repairable, 
but there are very few of them. 

There are now more than 300,000 
people living in Cologne compared 
with 60,000 last May; the streets 
have, become as crowded as those 
of many English cities, and the differ- 
ence is startling in comparison with 
the lifeless devastation that I re- 
member from a previous visit. The 
people are still living almost entirely 
in cellars, and the medical authorities 
say that their cleanliness under such 
conditions is remarkable: they catch 
rain water in buckets and use it for 
about five different purposes before 
throwing it away. 

A few shops and cafes are now 
open, but the most surprising thing 
was to find that in Berlin, that city 
of death, the Femina night club is in 
full swing. It is run by Germans 
and patronized by the allied armies, 
and inside one can find high Russian 
officers, American G.I.’s, and officers 
and men of every allied nationality 
mixing with German civilians. I 
was able to help five RAF sergeants 
who had just arrived for their first 
visit and had been charged $25 for 
drinks; they only had $15 among 
them, but I advised them to pay the 
rest with a packet of 10 cigarettes. 
The laws of supply and demand are 
working freely and effectively in Ger- 
many at present, and cigarettes are 
worth about $10 for 20; on the other 
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Germany’s Milling Industry Today 


By J. F. Lockwood 
Teehnical Director, Henry Simon, Ltd. 


hand the German gin industry is 
kept exclusively employed in produc- 
ing gin for the army at about 25c 
a bottle. 

I found that the Park Hotel in 
Disseldorf, which has been repaired 
by the army, offers a degree of lux- 
ury unknown in Britain today; they 
have a large staff of German serv- 
ants and the service is excellent. 
But the gayest city in Germany to- 
day is Hamburg. A large part of the 
city near the Alster Lake escaped 
destruction and the very fine Atlantic 
Hotel has been taken over for the 
use of army officers. I met a num- 
ber of war correspondents there— 
French, British, American and other 
nationalities—who were covering the 
Belsen trial and were staying in 
Hamburg because it is convenient to 
Luneburg; the chief witnesses for the 
prosecution were there as well. 

After visiting the headquarters of 
the British Army of the Rhine I 
went down to Bonn with Captain 
Willis, who accompanied me through- 
out my trip. Captain Willis, who 
was with Spillers, Ltd., before the 
war, is now milling advisor to 
B.A.O.R. headquarters. I spent a 
few days in the North Rhineland 
province, where I was extremely in- 
terested to see some modern Simon 
roller mills being installed in a Co- 
logne mill. They had been requisi- 
tioned by the Nazis from Henry 
Simon, Ltd., associated Belgian com- 
pany during the war, and when I said 
that obviously they had simply been 
stolen I was at once told that the 
man who stole them was dead. 

While in Hamburg I looked around 
the Blohm & Voss shipyards. They 
provide as good an example of pre- 
cision bombing as any I have seen, 
and the ruin is only comparable to 
that of the Krupp works at Essen. 
In Duisburg I called at the Bra- 
bender works, where the’ well-known 
mill laboratory apparatus was made, 
and found Brabender himself in the 
midst of a conference with his staff. 
His men had threatened to stop work 
unless they were given potatoes, and 
Brabender was explaining that there 
were only two ways of giving them 
potatoes—the legal way, which would 
get them no potatoes, and the illegal 
way, which would get Brabender into 
prison. 

The journey by road to Berlin was 
very interesting. It takes several 
hours to get there from the Russian 








BLITZED HOLLAND FLOUR MILL—The remains of 
steam boilers and engine room’ of a flour mill at Mid- 
delburg, on the Isle of Walcheren, in Holland, are shown 
in the two picturés above. The wreckage was the re- 





frontier positions and we had to stop 
for lunch on the way. While we 
were eating it a Russian soldier ap- 
peared from nowhere and began talk- 
ing Russian to me. I thought at 
first he was complaining because we 
were sitting on Russian occupied ter- 
ritory, but I presently realized that 
all he wanted was my wrist watch, 
and I managed to explain to him in 
German that I wanted it, too. 

In Berlin itself co-operation be- 
tween British, American, French and 
Russians seems quite good, and one 
can pass from one zone in the city 
to another without difficulty. The 
destruction is tremendous, as the 
photographs show, and I _ doubt 
whether there is a single Berlin 
house that has not been damaged in 
one way or another. Tanks, armored 
cars and smashed automobiles were 
lying about everywhere, and the 
pavements were strewn with wreck- 
age for miles. About 25 miles out- 
side Berlin, right out in the country, 
I stopped the car to photograph a 
roller mill lying by the roadside. It 
had evidently been abandoned after 
an attempt to take it away during 
the retreat. 





About the Pictures 





The pictures on the opposite page, 


illustrating the condition of many of 


the leading flour mills in Germany 
today, were taken by Mr. Lockwood, 
author of the accompanying descrip- 
tive article. 

No. 1.—The effectiveness of the 
R.A.F. and U. 8S. Air Forces bomb- 
ing with incendiary and high explo- 
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sive bombs in Dusseldorf is shown in 
this picture of the wreckage of the 
Plange flour mill in that city. No. 
2.—Mr. Lockwood and Capt. Willis 
in Berlin. The sign in the background 
is in Russian and directs the way to 
the Templehof Airdrome in Ger- 
many’s capital city. No. 3.—This pic- 
ture shows what now remains of the 
once very modern Plange mill in 
Wilhelmsburg, near Hamburg. No. 


‘4.—The loading dock of the Wer- 


hahn mill at Neuss. No. 5.—The 
gutted Werhahn mill at Neuss is 
shown in the background of this pic- 
ture, with the wreckage of other 
buildings in the foreground. No. 6. 
as > 
—The Brillant mill also was a “cas- 
ualty” in the bombing of Neuss. 
Some idea of the force of the high 
explosive bombs may be gained by 
noting the bent and curled struc- 
tural steel girders. No. %7.—Work- 
men are shown in this picture, clear- 





‘ing away the debris at the wrecked 


Auer mill at Cologne. No. 8.—This 
picture’ shows another view of the 
Auer plant at Cologne. One of the 
walls remains standing. No. 9.—A 
close-up view of the Auer mill 
wreckage. No. 10.—An American 
soldier surveys the remains of the 
once modern Gottschalk mill at Kre- 
feld, Germany. No. 11.—This is a 
picture of Berlin’s famous thorough- 
fare, Unter den Linden, where Hitler’s 
Nazis used to march defiantly. The 
wrecked tanks and lorries are evi- 
dence of the completeness of the Al- 
lies’ conquest of the German capital 
city. No. 12.—Shown in this picture 
is a derelict Simon roller mill on the 
road approximately 25 miles from 
Berlin. It was left there by the re- 
treating Nazis. 





The Pacific 


Northwest's 


First Muller 


By Alfred Powers 


are now the states of Oregon, 

Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and the province of British Columbia, 
was’ white-haired, imperious Dr. 
John McLoughlin — very tall and 
looking taller still with his high 
beaver hat. 


gs HE first flour miller in what 


His main business was trading in 
furs. But for all that he developed 
a very large flour business from 
1825 to 1845, while he was chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Co., Fort 
Vancouver, now Vancouver, Wash., 
the capital at that time of a wilder- 

(Continued on page 6a.) 














sult of the Allies’ attacks for the liberation of Holland. 
Several other flour mills in that country were damaged by 
shell fire but total destruction was an exception. The 
pictures are by courtesy of “The Miller,” London. 
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Northwest's First Miller 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


ness empire stretching from Cali- 
fornia to the Russian possessions, 
from the Pacific to the Rockies. 
The original primitive mill was re- 
ferred to by a contemporaneous visi- 
tor as follows: “. . . a flour-mill pro- 
pelled by oxen was set up behind the 
fort, and later grist and saw mills 
were erected and put in operation.” 
As early as 1826 he wrote to the 
governor and committee of the hon- 
orable company in London: “... 
from the wheat here we will be abl 
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to procure all the flour we may re- 
quire after September, 1828.” In 
1832 he reported 3,000 bus of wheat; 
in 1837, 5,000 bus. 

Dr. McLoughlin’s early shipment 
of flour in 1834 to Oahu, Hawaii, did 
not turn out as well as he expected, 
because the natives proved them- 
selves to be good traders on their 
own account. He sent over 50 bbls 
and the Hawaiians duly paid him $10 
a barrel. But when he got to figur- 
ing it up for a report to the com- 
pany he found he had actually got 
only about 20 shillings a barrel. The 
price had been boosted on the trade 
goods received in payment for the 
flour. 
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The same year, he was not too well 
pleased with the wheat sent to Sitka 
and sold there for a dollar a bushel. 

Later the London agent for the 
Russians wanted Fort Vancouver not 
only to furnish flour but to supply 
“268 poods—about 86 cwt of White 
Biscuit.” Dr. McLoughlin sent a 
sample by a ship’s captain. The 
Russian governor tried it, found it 
wanting, said that kind of biscuit 
could be made by his own bakers 
at Sitka. Now if something like the 
sample could be made at Fort Van- 
couver, he was ready to buy “50 cwt.” 
But Dr. McLoughlin’s baker could 
not match the sample however hard 
he tried. So the biscuit business 
apparently didn’t materialize. 

Flour trade with Hawaii seemed 
to have become adjusted on a profit- 
able basis—that is, a profitable one 
for the honorable Hudson’s Bay Co. 
In July of 1845 a ship left for ‘“Woa- 
hoo” with a cargo that included 752 
bbls of flour. It was valued in the 
inventory at $5 a barrel. Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin expected to get more for 
it; this valuation was “‘to save duties.” 

In the same year he was still com- 
plaining that the Russian transac- 
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tions in flour were not advantageous, 
unless the Russians would come and 
get it. Said he: “as to the applica- 
tion of the Russians for another car- 
go of wheat and flour, if I was in 
charge I would not send it, as I con- 
sider the company loses money at 
10/9 per Fanega of 126 lbs owing 
to the length of time the vessels take 
to make the voyage.” In the same 
communication he explained: “ .. , 
next year we will unavoidably have 
at least 6,000 bbls flour to send to 
market.” 

The first mill, powered by oxen, 
was located at the fort. The water 
power mill was built on Mill Creek 
about six miles up the river. The 
swift stream did its work by means 
of an overshot wheel. A visitor re- 
ported: “The mill has one run of 
stones, and is a well-built edifice, 
Annexed to it is the house of the 
miller, who is also the watchmaker 
of the neighborhood.” 

Nothing is known about the man 
who ran the first primitive ox-pow- 
ered mill, which Dr. McLoughlin con- 
sidered highly efficient in comparison 
with the primitive mills in California 
and showed that he was right by 
being able to manufacture flour for 
the country down there. Mrs. Nar- 
cissa Whitman, wife of the famous 
missionary, has left us an unfavor- 
able impression of this original mill 
in 1836, a short time before the 
water-powered plant was built on 
Mill Creek. 

“On visiting the mill did not find 
it in a high state of improvement. 
It goes by horse power, has a wire 
bolt. This seemed a hard way of 
getting bread, but better so than no 
bread, or to grind by hand.” 

By this time the grain was no 
longer flailed and tossed into the air 
so the wind could blow the chaff 
away, for Fort Vancouver had se- 
cured a threshing machine as early 
as 1833. 

We know a little about the miller 
who ran the water-powered plant 
for many years. He was a Scotch- 
man, John Stanger, age 24 when he 
came overland and down the Colum- 
bia in a canoe. The mill machinery 
followed around Cape Horn from 
England. 

Timbers for the _ establishment 
were cut from huge firs growing 
near the site. These were hewed 
with a broad-ax and fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins. 

The miller did what many other 
Hudson’s Bay Co. “servants” did— 
married an Indian woman, and in 
time — as he made hundreds upon 
hundreds of barrels of flour—he had 
seven half-breed children. It is no 
wonder he tinkered with watches in 
his spare time, for Hudson’s Bay 
wages ordinarily ranged for £17 to £30 
a year or from $85 to $150. 

During his two decades as head of 
the Columbia department of the 
company, Dr. McLoughlin had built 
a flour mill on his own account at 
Oregon City and this served him 
well when he was eased out of his 
job in 1846. In that year one of his 
associates wrote: 

“The Doctor... has rented his saw 
mills to an American for $1,000 per 
annum. The flour mill remains in 
his own hands still paying him re- 
markably well.” 

At the old Hudson’s Bay site today 
all the vestiges that remain of this 
pioneer of all pioneer mills of the 
Pacific Northwest are a small amount 
of rusty machinery and an old iron 
pin or two. Only a little flow of 
water now pours down a series of 
cascades where formerly Mill Creek 
sent a heavy current upon the over- 
shot wheel. 
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Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 


were introduced, hundreds of 


women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 


necessary to remove all traces 


of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 
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Planning a Research Program 


By Dr. Victor Conquest 


HERE can be only one answer 

i to the question “Do all indus- 
tries need research?”. The an- 

swer is an unqualified “yes.” But 
you want to know some other an- 
swers such as “Why?”, “How much 
and what kind of Research?”, “What 
will it cost?” and “What will it do 


warn you that I am a salesman for 
research who believes in the product 
and has been selling it to one firm 
for the past 20 years. All the cus- 
tomer has to do is to see some sam- 
ples of what research can do for him 
and he is a willing and eager buyer. 

You ought to have a clear defini- 
tion of what research is before you 
can tell whether you want any of 


or more aptly describe various kinds 
of research. Broadly, research can 
be defined as an “organized search 
for the new and unobvious facts” 
about any subject or field of inter- 
est. We speak of “fundamental” or 
“basic” research, “academic”  re- 
search, “applied” research, “engineer- 
ing and developmental” research, 
“process” research, “analytical” re- 





for me and my business?” it. You need to know what is meant 


To set the stage properly, I must by some of the words used to modify search, and many others. It is only 


search, “library” research, “sales’’ re- 



































































Zor ae Blending . . 
K. C. SPECIAL 





High Speed 
CONCENTRATE MIXER 


The “K. C. Special,” an all-steel mixing 
unit for flour and feed mills, is designed 
for mixing dry and semi-solid products. 
Especially recommended for mixing min- 
erals, vitamin concentrates, buttermilk, cod 
liver oil and similar ingredients with flour, 
bran, alfalfa meal and other ground or 
pulverized material. 


FAST AND THOROUGH 


The “K. C. Special” does a thorough mix- 
ing job, eliminating all lumps and balls. 
It is fast and convenient. The mixer is 
available in two sizes—200-400 Ibs. with 
the usual amount of concentrates. Will do 
a — blending job in three minutes 
or less. 





Original low cost, plus economical operat- 
ing expense, makes the “K. C. Special” a 
profitable investment for all types of op- 
erations. 
APPROXIMATE OVERALL 
DIMENSIONS 
Height —32” 
10 Cu. Ft. (200 Ibs.) ................ Width —32” 
Length —64” 
Height —36” 
20 Cu. Ft. (400 Ibs.) ................ Width —32” 
Length —108” 


Available in belt or motor drive—with 
and without supporting stand. Supporting 
stand made to order. 











The 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT 
Company 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. ¢ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


For Prices, Information, Rush Orders— 
Telephone: KANSAS City, Mo. — GRAND 2454 
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when you are planning on a research 
program that you need to know the 
many types of activities that con- 
tribute to the working out and the 
success of the program. All the vari- 
ous types and shades of research are 
vital to the ultimate success of any 
program. 


No Halfway Grade 


Whatever the kind of research con- 
templated, it must be good. There is 
no halfway grade of research. Either 
it is good and produces the desired 
results, or it is ineffective and pro- 
duces nothing. Any user of research 
therefore, cannot afford to have any- 
thing less than the best, otherwise 
he is wasting his money and effort, 
and running the risk of being a dis- 
satisfied customer, very much op- 
posed to the idea of research because 
of his bad experience with it. That 
would be his distinct loss and pos- 
sibly a loss to society in the failure 
to ever, or at least earlier, work out 
some useful results! 

The going into a research program 
needs to be done with the certain 
knowledge that it will not be a year 
to year affair. It must be set up for 
continuity of effort so that those 
ideas and results only partly com- 
pleted can be worked on without any 
thought of liquidation and loss mere- 
ly because a certain predetermined 
date comes around. 


Research Must Be Continuing 


The industry or business support- 
ing research must think in terms of 
a continuing support for a period of 
years. 

Another consideration needed in a 
research program is the will and 
ability of its sponsors to take full 
advantage of the results of the pro- 
gram. It must be understood that 
sometimes this taking advantage of 
research results demands that old 
ideas, practices and many times 
equipment have to be discarded in 
favor of the new. If you are to be 
open-minded and progressive enough 
to support a research program, you 
must be equally progressive in your 
use of the results. 

Before going any further in the 
discussion to prove that all industry 
needs research, let me use a compara- 
tive method to show the structure, 
interdependence and strength of the 
various kinds of research. As an easy 
means of explanation, let us compare 
research to a field plant. 

Pull up a plant, shake the soil off 
the roots and look at it carefully. 
Maybe many of you have done this, 
and many of you know the general 
structure of a plant, starting with 
the hair roots which attach to small- 
er roots, then these attach to larger 
roots until the main root is formed. 
Above ground is the stem, and again 
branching from the stem the vari- 
ous branches, becoming smaller down 
to the leaves or seed. 

Every part of that plant can be 
labeled in terms of some part of 
research activity and there is a sim- 
ilarity of function of each part that 
is not wholly accidental, but would 
seem to point to the necessity for 
organization of all parts to provide 
a satisfactory whole. 

Suppose you consider the hair roots 
and smaller roots under the label of 
“fundamental” research. Suppose 
you remove them all and try to get 


the plant to grow again. Your plant ° 


will die unless something extra spe- 
cial is done to it, such as the use 
of root growth hormone. Now imag- 
ine that all fundamental research is 
removed from society, industry and 
colleges. It is just as sure that all 
the other parts of research and the 
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results of it will die. There can 
be no more progress, no more facts 
on which to make progress in any 
direction. Certainly the plant shorn 
of its roots does not die instantly, 
nor does progress stop instantly when 
fundamental research stops. There 
is always enough life and enough ac- 
cumulated facts to permit a slowly 
lingering atrophy and decay. 


Need for Fundamental Research 


Sometimes all the fundamental 
facts needed for the conclusion of a 
project are available. All that is 
needed is for these facts to be col- 
lected from far and near, in new or 
old literature, and for an expert 
workman, the research man, to put 
the pieces together to form a coher- 
ent final answer to the problem. 

Too few persons and too few indus- 
tries realize the vitality of all prog- 
ress is in these fundamental factual 
research efforts. Many industrial 
executives say ‘we won’t do funda- 
mental work in our laboratories be- 
cause we want ‘applied research.’ ” 
They do not fully realize that with- 
out fundamental work there even- 
tually can be no applied or prac- 
tical answers. 

Many smaller businesses cannot 
afford the expense of a fundamental 
research program. But that does not 
mean that they cannot afford to help 
support such a program. They have 
been provided with numerous ways 
in which they can see to it that 
fundamental research does go on un- 
interruptedly. 

The first tool in their hands is 
that they are taxpayers and as such 
can insist to their employees, the 
state officials, state boards of regents 
and education, that a fair share of 
the taxes allocated to education is 
earmaked for the academic research 
programs that are being carried on 
in state supported educational insti- 
tutions. Also as federal taxpayers, 
they can and must insist to the Con- 
gress and its committees on appro- 
priations that sums of money be 
given to those federal projects that 
support fundamental researches. The 
above two actions, federal and state 
use of tax money for fundamental 
research support, must be sponsored 
by the business man, the industrial 
concerns, and the average citizen 
who, in the final analysis, is the 
beneficiary of all research. 

A third tool is in the hands of 
all business men and industrial con- 
cerns, large or small, to assure the 
orderly continuance of fundamental 
research fact seeking. That is by 
the giving of grants to schools and 
colleges for the definite use in fun- 
damental investigations. In this 
case small as well as large business 
ought to, and in defense of their 
futures, must give all the support 
that their balance sheets will stand. 
They will find as time goes on their 
balance sheets will be better and 
better as a result of the newer ad- 
vances made with their money going 
to research. In this class of research 
Support no company or individual 
can avoid his responsibility for aid- 
ing the common good and at the 
Same time help himself. Nor does 
this support need to be burdensome 
if every person and organization 
does his share. 

There is a fourth way that funda- 
mental and applied research can be 
obtained and that is through Research 
Foundations such as you have re- 
cently founded here in the Midwest, 
and are being established in many 
seciions of the country. Here a man- 
agement of research is ready made 
for those who may not have the 
total funds necessary for their own 





organization and facilities. Much of 
the work of foundations in the past 
has been concerned with applied re- 
search or fitting together the exist- 
ing fundamentals for a ready answer 
to practical problems. Supporters 
of these types of foundations will 
have to realize that here also much 
fundamental work must be done or 
else supported where the men and 
facilities are obtainable. Some foun- 
dations operate solely as an agency 
to provide research funds and dis- 
tribute them to fundamental projects. 


Industry Association Sponsorship 


Still another way that business 
men and industries can support fun- 
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damental research is through their 
industry associations. Most of the 
problems and certainly all the funda- 
mental problems within an industry 
group are common to all. What could 
be more sensible than for the indus- 
try group to support fundamental 
research for the common good? A 
small amount from each industry 
member would provide research sup- 
port, either in the association lab- 
oratory, in the laboratories of schools 
and colleges throughout the country 
or in the laboratories of a Research 
Foundation. 

You can see that there are so many 
ways that fundamental research can 





WILL THE THOUSANDS of housewives who turned 
to commercially baked bread during the past few years go 
back to home baking as they give up their jobs in war plants? 

The answer will hinge to a great degree upon whether the 
word “ENRICHED” is featured on your sacks and packages 


of family flour. 


be supported that there is no excuse 
in these United States for not sup- 
porting it either directly or by insist- 
ing that your tax money support it. 
And let me make this point once 
more as strongly as I can shout. 
Fundamental research must be con- 
tinued since it is the source of energy 
of all other good results, so much so 
that progress cannot continue for 
long in its absence. 

Now to get at the kind of research 
that you are most interested in, and 
that is applied or practical, which in 
the end gives to industry what it 
most needs in this competitive soci- 
ety. Once the root system of funda- 





Kitchen, courtesy of Consolidated Edisoo Co, 


upon seeing it when buying either bread or flour after war- 
time regulations are rescinded. 

For best insurance that housewives will resume home 
baking, and use more flour than in any recent decade, take 
the necessary steps now so that ALL your brands of family 


flour will feature that word “ENRICHED?’ 


For during the period since January, 1943 when War Food 


Order No. 1 made enrichment of bakers’ white bread and 
rolls mandatory, the public has learned to appreciate that the 
word “ENRICHED” means higher value, will in fact insist 
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mental research is strong, the trunk 
or the useful portion of the plant 
will be strong. All the energy of 
the factual research can now be ap- 
plied in solving the immediate prob- 
lems of new products, improved old 
products, new processes or improved 
processes. . 
Improvements can come from many 
directions and they take many forms. 
Available raw materials, when thor- 
oughly known and their potentialities 
studied, result in their better and 
more valuable utilization. This is 
better for the producers and process- 
ors and better for society as a whole. 
If the utilization does not benefit so- 
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ciety by making newer things avail- 
able, or making older things avail- 
able at less cost, then that utilization 
is not sound and will not survive. 


Scope of Applied Research 


In applied or practical research we 
see another type of expert on the 
scene. He must know what is wanted 
or he must have ideas that certain 
results and products will be wanted 
once they are known. It is up to 
him to pull the accumulated knowl- 
edge and the accumulated known or 


unknown wants together and pro- 


vide the necessary answers. 
Research and its activating agency, 


development, demand the best in 
teamwork, co-operation and co-or- 
dination. Just as a successful sports 
team needs co-ordination and timing, 
so does a successful research pro- 
gram need it. 

In rare instances one person may 
be a successful research man, devel- 
opment man and general utility ex- 
pert who can play all the positions 
at once. For most research pro- 
grams it will be found that several 
varieties of experts are needed, each 
one carrying the ball as it comes to 
him and seeing that it is safely in 
the hands of his successor in the se- 
quence of action. All on the team 
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Self-rising flour is big business. 
Millions of barrels are sold each 
year in the South. That’s because 
the South has long been partial to 
hot biscuits, and self-rising origi- 
nally was considered a biscuit flour. 

But today, there no longer is any 
reason for confining the sale of this 
profitable mill specialty within a 
dozen or more southern states. 
Greener pastures beckon . . . and 
here is why... 


A Nation-Wide Market! 


The introduction of V-90 changed 
the picture completely. Slow-act- 
ing V-90 not only makes possible 
the baking of lighter, more readily 
digested biscuits, 
but cakes, muffins, 
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2) 
Victor 


Chemical 


corn fritters, meat pies, and a host 
of oven delicacies to delight even 
the most critical housewife. 

Yes, V-90 has made self-rising a 
truly general purpose flour... in so 
doing has expanded the potential 
market tremendously. Here, at last, 
is.a flour that should find ready 
acceptance by housewives demand- 
ing a wide variety in home-baked 
oven products . . . not only in the 
South but in all other parts of the 
country as well. The growing trend 
to prepared mixes makes the poten- 
tial even that much greater! 


Proof It Can Be Done! 


It can be done because it Jas been 
done! Already several enterprising 
mills have conducted testcampaigns 





which definitely prove that V-90 
self-rising flour can be sold readily 
and profitably in these new mar- 
kets. Moreover, repeat sales clearly 
indicate that time-saving, money- 
saving self-rising flour continues in 
demand by these new customers. 

Specific details of the results of 
these tests are available and will 
gladly be supplied upon request. 
Now is the time to expand the sale 
of your brands. Self-rising flouf‘and 
prepared mixes offer longer prof- 
its, more opportunity for aggres- 
sive promotion. Then, too, pre- 
pared flour sales have steadily 
increased during the war, while 
consumption of plain flour has gen- 
erally declined. It pays to ride a 
rising trend! 


i THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 
5 VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK - KANSAS CITY » ST. LOUIS » NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. * Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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must have a clear idea of the objec- 
tives and know the results of the 
work as it progresses. 

An involved organization arrange- 
ment is to be avoided, but it is nec- 
essary that each person in a group 
know exactly what part of the re- 
sponsibility for a given project be- 
longs to him and to the others. Re- 
search and development organiza- 
tions grow and are welded together 
through their continued association. 
No good research and development 
organization ever has sprung up from 
a wave of a wand, no matter how 
much backing in the form of money 
and facilities it might have. It takes 
some years of learning on the part of 
the team to make the team function 
at its best. The best organizations 
find or have an enthusiastic leader 
or spark plug who inspires the whole 
group and convinces them that their 
combination can come up with right 
answers to all problems. 


The Importance of Leadership 

Here again business and industry 
cannot accept any but the best in 
ability, keenness and persistence. Of 
these characteristics, persistence is 
by far the most valuable. If the 
fundamental work indicates certain 
truths that would seem capable of 
being turned into practical use, then 
persistence is needed to make the 
idea practical, and turn it into use 
for industry and society. 

In this field of applied research we 
find the greatest need for wide train- 
ing and experience. We need team- 
work between fundamental workers 
and practical workers as well as 
teamwork within each group. 

As results are obtained on a given 
project, it is inevitable that new 
truths will be discovered and that 
new ideas will evolve, thus setting 
in motion a chain reaction leading 
to good results. Research people call 
these side issues when they are not 
directly on the problem in work. 
These side issues are not usually for- 
gotten and eventually some of them 
become more important and valuable 
than the original to business and 
society. 

These side issues might be likened 
to the branches of our uprooted 
plant. All of the branches bear fruit, 
either as the finished article or in 
the form of newer and better ideas 
and endeavors. Suppose one of these 
branches or ideas is activated by be- 
ing removed from the main stem 
and placed in the ground. In most 
cases it won’t grow unless it gets 
some vigorous aid in the beginning. 
A new research project will need en- 
couragement and support. The cut 
off branch of our plant will need a 
catalyst such as a plant hormone 
or unusually favorable conditions. 
Thus from one research, fundamental 
through applied, through practical 
usage, we get newer and better proj- 
ects and results. 

Yet another field of research needs 
some attention in the broad picture. 
This is the research that must be 
done before the business or indus- 
try can evaluate the importance of 
a project or product. It is the kind 
of research that is so often neglected, 
market and sales research. 

You may have properly concluded 
from the above discussion that re- 
search is a necessary activity for in- 
dustry. It is a must if industry, both 
large and small, is to progress to 
newer and better things at less cost 
to more people, which is the founda- 
tion of the American way of life. 

You have heard that there is more 
than one kind of research, each just 
as important as the other in the {inal 
success of a research program. 
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You may have thought or guessed 
that a research program is expensive. 
It can be expensive, but it does not 
need to be. Some research can be 
supported by even a small business. 
There are a number of ways to do 
this as you have heard. The most 
expensive action, however, is to fail 
to support research. If you do 
not support research or cause it to be 
supported, the industry so failing is 
doomed to mediocrity and eventual 
stagnation, loss of profit and loss of 
its reason for existing. 

If you think that your industry or 
business might use a research pro- 
gram, discuss the matter with a 
research man, preferably one who 
knows something about your indus- 
try. If you try to get practical 
guidance from anyone else, you are 
liable to get bad advice. When you 
want legal advice you see your law- 
yer and when you want research ad- 
vice, you should see a research work- 
er, as good a one as you can find. 

A business man or an industry 
should approach research in the same 
way they would consider the estab- 
lishment of a new plant or any other 
new activity in business. The busi- 
ness man wants to know if there is 
a reasonable chance of success and 
profit in the undertaking. He wants 
to know what it costs and how it 
will affect his standing in relation 
to competition. He needs to know 
and usually does know just what his 
problems are that research would 
help solve to his advantage. He 
wants to know what it means to him 
when the problems are solved suc- 
cessfully. 

All these answers cannot be given 
without a survey of the question, 
made through his own knowledge of 
business and aided by the technical 
survey that a research man can give 
him. 

While there needs to be an ac- 
counting practice for research, it is 
a very different one than account- 
ants know about and have devel- 
oped in ordinary business. Less de- 
tails are needed, and the fiscal year 
type of accounting is entirely out of 
order for research. Research results 
take time for their accomplishment 
and more time for their full effects 
to be felt. A three- or five-year ac- 
counting period is more reasonable 
and practical in research accounting. 
Research results are cumulative and 
have to be accounted for on a 
cumulative basis over the years. The 
research man must insist on an ac- 
counting of his work, so that his de- 
partment results can be set up for 
an evaluation. The many intangibles 
from research, as well as the easily 
assessed results, make research ac- 
counting a special job, not as easy 
as taking figures from a ledger sheet. 
Be sure you have a rational account- 
ing system for research, and don’t 
bother your research man in the 
least about the details of it. Show 
him only two figures—what it costs, 
and what it has meant to your busi- 
ness. 

Once you have set up a research 
program, leave the running of it to 
those trained in research business. 
Too many business executives like 
to show their originality in directing 
research .by helping the research 
group with well-meaning suggestions 
on details. Don’t waste your time 
and the researchers’ time in this way. 
You wouldn’t try to tell Albert 
Spaulding how to play his violin, and 
Tesearch direction is just as special- 
ized a vocation. 

Research accounting could well be 
discussed at great length and prob- 
ably to no good result. Briefly your 
esearch and development depart- 


AT ST. LOUIS ===> 


Our plant is ready to serve 





ment is a budget department, not 
a profit and loss department. Keep 
track of what you spend and control 
how you spend your research money. 
Put the results of your research ef- 
forts into action without undue de- 
lay so that your research and devel- 
opment people will not become dull 
from feeling their work is not ap- 
preciated. If you can’t take advan- 
tage of their work with reasonable 
speed, tell them why and explain 
your future program to them. They 
like to feel they are part of the 
larger team, your business. 

As you find the results. of a re- 
search program are paying dividends 
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either in dollars or a better product, 
tell your research and development 
group about it. Thus your profit and 
loss accounting on research is one 
you make for your own information 
and the information of your group. 
Their enthusiasm and pride of accom- 
plishment need a little stimulation 
that only you, the backer of the 
whole business, can give them. 

Why do you think there are now 
over 3,000 research organizations in 
the country? Why are many mil- 
lions of dollars spent each year on 
research? Why are industries, large 
and small, announcing plans for new 
and expanded research that adds up 


lla 


to about 600 millions for facilities 
alone since the first of this year? 
Why is there so much interest and 
determination in Congress to set up 
some sort of plan so that research 
started during the war need will 
continue in peace? 
¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing arti- 
cle was adapted from the text of an 
address made by Mr. Conquest at an 
industry-agriculture . conference in 
Manhattan, Kansas, recently. Mr. 
Conquest is Director of Research for 
Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., and is 
an authority in the field of industrial 
research. 


























HEADQUARTERS for 
Roll Grinding and Corrugatin 


Our facilities for precision roll grinding and corrugating are second to none— 
confirmed by the fact that millers all over the nation—from coast to coast— 
ship their rolls to us. The quality of our work—the long wearing, accurate per- 
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Cereal Chemistry 
Onerative Millers 


Dr. C. O. Swanson 
Kansas State College 


Factors That Influence Wheat Germination 


URING the time the wheat 

kernel develops to full ma- 

turity in the head, the rapid 
biological activities continue up to 
full maturity when the moisture con- 
tent is about 35 to 40%. Then be- 
gins a slowing-down process associat- 
ed with desiccation when the mois- 
ture is reduced to the level at which 
the biological activities are at the 
minimum. This reduction in mois- 
ture is necessary in order that the 
life in the kernel may be preserved 
for a considerable period of time. In 
this way is the primary object of the 
kernel accomplished, namely, to pro- 
duce another plant and so perpetuate 
the species. Good keeping in storage 
is a valuable consequence. 


Factors of Long and Short Dormancy 


After the seeds have matured and 
undergone desiccation there is a pe- 
riod of dormancy during which ger- 
mination normally does not take 
place. The length of the period of 
dormancy varies greatly among dif- 
ferent seeds. For those which have 
h seed coats, and which are more 
or less impervious to water and oxy- 
gen, the period is much longer than 
for those whose seed coat is readily 
permeable. Crocker, 1916. The for- 
mer class of seeds retain their via- 
bility for many years, even under 
damp conditions such as being buried 
in moist soil. Many weed seeds are 
of this nature and this involves a 
serious problem in weed eradication. 
Some legume seeds are not readily 
permeable to water and hence need 
special treatment in order to ger- 
minate readily. 

The seed coat of wheat is readily 
permeable to water and oxygen and 
hence its period of dormancy is rela- 
tively short. It seems that the length 
of the period of dormancy is based 
on habit developed to survive condi- 
tions inimical to growth and thus 
perpetuate the species. Weed seeds 
have developed the powers of resist- 
ance to conditions which are destruc- 
tive to the viability of the wheat 
kernels. Wheat and other cereals 
have been cultivated by man for such 
a long period that left to themselves 
they would not survive. 


Variations in Response to Moisture 
As generally observed wheat heads 
left uncut in the field during pro- 
longed periods of wet weather do not, 
as a rule, exhibit the phenomena of 


sprouting or germination. Kernels 
in wheat heads in a shock or in bun- 
dles left on the ground will sprout 
under similar conditions, apparently 
due to the ability of the wheat head 
to shed enough water when standing 
so that not enough is absorbed to 
start the biological process of ger- 
mination. When massed in a bundle, 
contact with water is prolonged and 
more is absorbed. : While the ap- 
pearance of sprouting may be con- 
spicuous, a careful examination 
would show that only a fraction of 
the kernels were sprouted. 

Some. wheat varieties have more 
resistance against wet conditions than 
others. This variation of varieties 
to resist wet conditions which cause 
sprouting was shown in an experi- 
ment at Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station (L. P. Reitz, unpub- 
lished data). Kernels of Kawvale 
had been observed to sprout while 
in the head standing uncut in the 
field during periods of prolonged 
damp weather. Small bundles of 
about 100 heads were cut from a 
number of varieties when dead ripe, 
July 2 to 8, 1940. The bundles were 
soaked, heads down, in water for two 
hours, then covered with straw kept 
wet continually until sprouts ap- 


peared on many bundles. The wet, 
straw was then removed, the bun- 
dles dried quickly in the sun and 
threshed. Samples of 500 seeds were 
taken from the grain of each variety 
and the percentage of sprouted ker- 
nels determined. A kernel was count- 
ed as sprouted when the germ had 
swelled sufficiently to rupture the 
bran covering. 

Great differences were observed 
among the varieties ranging from a 
few sprouted kernels to more than 
50%. Kawvale was among the high- 
est. That this characteristic was in- 
herited was shown in the relatively 
high rate of sprouting of crosses of 
Kawvale with varieties which had 
low percentages of sprouting. Among 
the more common varieties which had 
a low percentage of sprouting, were 
Turkey, Tenmarg, Blackhull, Chey- 
enne, Nebred, Oro, Clarkan and 
Early Blackhull. The habit of not 
responding immediately to conditions 
which cause sprouting is thus fairly 
common among the standard winter 
wheat varieties tested. 


Internal Changes in the Kernels 


How the baking qualities of new 
wheat or that recently threshed 
from shock or by combine improve 





AGED IN THE WOOD—Shown above is a picture of the main drive 
gears of an old all-wood flour mill in Barbour County, West Virginia. 
Though 150 years old, this mill still is in use grinding corn, wheat and 


buckwheat. 
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during storage was shown in a pre- 
vious article. The duration of such 
changes is of somewhat similar 
length to those which prepare the 
wheat kernels for a normal rate of 
sprouting or germination. Artificial 
means may be used to modify or 
shorten the duration of both types of 
changes. Under natural conditions, 
both types are caused by biological 
activities connected with the life 
processes in the kernels. 

The changes which take place in a 
seed during the period of after-ripen- 
ing, or between the time of cessation 
of growth and the time when seed 
manifests normal germination has 
been studied by plant physiologists. 
For seeds which have long periods 
of delayed germination due to seed 
coats which exclude water and oxy- 
gen, the first processes must increase 
permeability. Wheat seeds do not 
have such seed coats and this may 
be one reason for the comparatively 
short period of delayed germination. 
Eckerson (1913) observed that the 
reaction of parts of the embryo was 
slightly basic or neutral to phenol- 
phthalein during the first part of the 
dormant period. As the process of 
after-ripening progressed the reac- 
tion became more and more acid. 
The first initial ehange was thus a 
small increase in acidity, and near 
the end of the period the rate of 
increase became greater. This more 
acid reaction seemed to produce the 
general physico-chemical conditions 
favorable for water absorption, en- 
zyme formation and action, and 
through these established conditions 
for starting growth. The enzymes 
which are specifically mentioned by 
Howard (1915) are the oxidazes, 
peroxidazes, catalases, diastases, pro- 
teases and lipases. 


Changes Which Promote Germination 


The changes which accompany nat- 
ural after-ripening are associated 
with developing conditions which pro- 
mote the starting of the new plant. 
Conditions which favor enzyme activ- 
ity are among the most essential. 
The stable substances in the wheat 
kernel must be broken down before 
new cells can be constructed. These 
stable compounds, carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, fats, etc., stored in the wheat 
kernel must be reduced to such small 
units as can be transferred from the 
place of storage in the endosperm, 
first to the embryo where | 
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starts, and then to the place of build- 
ing of roots and leaves. There must 
be enough material in the seed to 
support the building of these until 
they are capable of obtaining ma- 
terials from the soil, water and air. 

Thus it seems that there is a sim- 
ilarity between the naturally occur- 
ring changes in wheat which produce 
normal germination after the more or 
less-dormant period and the changes 
which also improve the baking qual- 
ities. Both of these changes take 
place in the period immediately 
following harvest. 

One of the common laboratory 
means of overcoming dormancy is 
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the application of cold. Seed test- 
ing laboratories place seeds received 
for testing immediately after harvest 
between moist blotters and let them 
remain for about four days at about 
35° F. After this treatment, normal 
sprouting is obtained in the germina- 
tor at 68° F. 


Effect of Cool Drying 


Some evidence has been obtained 
that pre-chilling wheat in the head 
increases the diastatic activity of the 
kernels when the cutting was made 
at high moisture contents. Wheat 
was cut at the following stages: soft 
dough, hard dough, tough, and hard. 


One set of bundles was dried in the 
sun and one set in a cool room kept 


_at about 50°-F. The diastatic activi- 


ties obtained on the wheat meal are 
given in Table 1. (Swanson, 1936). 
Table 1.—Increase in Diastatic Activity as 


a Result of Drying Wheat Bundles 
at About 50° F. 


Moisture i———-Milligrams maltose———_, 

when cut dried in dried in In- 
% the sun cool room crease 
41 298 420 122 
35 278 674 396 
29 340 602 262 
13 246 280 34 


The large increase in diastatic ac- 
tivity of the wheat cut at 35 and 29% 
moisture is notable. 

Following the changes incident to 
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dormancy, viability remains station. 
ary for a considerable period. The 
duration depends mostly on the tem. 
perature and moisture conditions. A 
sample of hard red spring wheat was 
kept by Stockham (1920) in an ele. 
vator in North Dakota for nine years 
during which time periodic tests were 
made for viability: At the end of 
two years, the viability was 96%, 
and after. nine years it was only 
45%. A sample of hard red winter 
wheat stored for 11 years in a farm. 
er’s bin in northwest Kansas showed 
53% viability (Swanson, 1939). ‘The 
cool and relatively dry atmosphere 
was a factor in prolonging the vital- 
ity. Wheat stored for 10 years under 
ordinary conditions in Colorado, de. 
creased only 7% in viability (Robert. 
son and Lute, 1933). Spring wheat 
obtained from the crops of 1901 and 
1902 (Sifton, 1920), grown in repre. 
sentative provinces in Canada, had an 
average germination of 99% up to 
five years. After 10 years it was 
92%, 12 years 69%, 14 years 28%, 
16 years 5%, and 18 years 0%. Thus, 
after 12 years, the rate of decrease 
in viability was rapid. Under warm 
conditions, the period of viability js 
much shorter (Swanson, 1937). Seeds 
stored in the laboratory at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, failed to sprout after 
six years. 

There is considerable variation in 
temperature at which wheat will ger- 
minate. Taug (1931) covered seeds 
with a nutrient solution 2 c.c. deep 
(nearly one inch) and varied the 
temperatures from 12° to 45°. Air 
was bubbled in at varying rates but 
beyond three to six liters per day had 
value. Wheat seeds in general 
produced higher percentages of ger- 
mination at higher temperatures un- 
til a maximum was reached, after 
which still higher temperatures gave 
lower percentages. With low tem- 
peratures, a longer time was needed 
to obtain optimum germination. Un- 
der the best of environment, 92 to 
95% of the seeds germinated in 24 
hours. Germination was considered 
to have taken place when the seed 
coat had been ruptured and _ the 
white coleoptile (embryo leaf cov- 
ering) was visible through the openr- 
ing. Any temperature between 50° 
and 77° F. might be expected to 
give complete germination in wheat 
seeds, but 68° F. may be regarded 
as the optimum. 

The process of germination is slow- 
er at lower temperature and more 
rapid at the higher temperature, ac- 
cording to Kneen (1944) who found 
that it took about twice as long to 
obtain comparative lengths of sprouts 
at 572° FE. as at 73.2° F. (24° C.). 

¥ ¥ 
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Some Do’s and Don’ts for Using DDT 


has issued a number of sugges- 
tions regarding the use of DDT 
py civilians because of the wide in- 
terest which has developed in its 
ssible use as an insecticide now 
that limited quantities are available 
for agricultural and civilian pur- 
poses. 

The knowledge of practical uses of 
DDT insecticide in agriculture, build- 
ings and around the home is still far 
from complete, although under the 
direction of trained personnel em- 
ploying formulations that had been 
proved for specific purposes under 
various conditions, the insecticide has 
proved useful, according to the bu- 
reau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine. 

The Agricultural Research Founda- 
tion recently issued a statement, say- 
ing that: 

“The bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine, in co-operation with 
various state agricultural experiment 
stations and other agencies, has con- 
ducted many and extensive tests with 
DDT during the past two and one 
half years. These have included in- 
vestigations of the possible useful- 
ness of DDT insecticides against 
many insect pests on a great variety 
of crops and animals, and in build- 
ings. The results of many of the 
preliminary small scale experiments 
are already available, but the out- 
come of more extensive tests being 
conducted this year is still to be de- 
termined. Information at hand indi- 
cates that for certain purposes and 
under certain conditions the effec- 
tive and safe use of DDT by civil- 
ians at this time is possible. 

“DDT is suitable for use as an in- 
secticide only when properly pre- 
pared. It is not easy to formulate an 
insecticidal dust from technical grade 
DDT. However, many manufactur- 
ing concerns are equipped to grind it 
with tales, clays, sulfur, or other 
materials into fine powders that con- 
tain DDT in various strengths. Such 
mixtures will be available for dusting. 
With the addition of a wetting agent 
these powders may also be mixed 
with water for use as sprays. DDT 
is only very slightly soluble in wa- 
ter, but it can be dissolved in vari- 
ous petroleum oils, xylene, or other 
solvents for making spray solutions 
or emulsions. 

“Only a small quantity of DDT is 
needed in insecticides, and usually 
from 0.1 to 10% of it in dusts or 
sprays is sufficient, depending on the 
intended use. Many different prep- 
arations containing DDT in varying 
quantities will no doubt become avail- 
able to civilians through their regu- 
lar dealers. Presumably in most in- 
stances instructions for the use of 
each product will be provided by the 
manufacturer. 

“Persons desiring to use DDT are 
cautioned by the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine that in- 
secticides containing this new. ma- 
terial will be suited to some of their 
needs, but not to all of them. The 
entomologists point out that DDT is 
not effective against all insects and 
that against certain insects it is 
much slower in action than some 
other poisons now in use, such as 
Pyrethrum or rotenone. However, 
deposits of the material have been 
found under some conditions to re- 
Main effective as a contact poison 
against many insects for a much 
longer time than do those of some 
other insecticides. The proper for- 
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mulation to use against each pest, 
the rate and time of applications, and 
whether or not DDT can be expected 
to give more satisfactory and more 
economical results than other avail- 
able materials have not yet been 
worked out for many insects. Care 
should always be taken to avoid ap- 
plying larger dosages than required.” 


Not Recommended 


At this time DDT insecticides can- 
not be recommended for use on grain, 


forage or other crops that are to be 
used as animal feed because of the 
possible danger associated with resi- 
dues. As in the case of lead, arsenic 
and fluorine, care should be taken 
to avoid residues of DDT on fruits 
and other parts of plants or plant 
products to be used as human food. 
In oil solutions or emulsions, DDT is 
readily absorbed through the skin 
of man and animals. Persons using 
it in this form are urged to take 
special precautions to avoid repeated 
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or prolonged exposures to the ma- 
terial in oil solutions. 

Because of the poison hazard, the 
use of DDT is not recommended on 
stored grains or cereal products that 
are to be used for food by humans 
or animals. 


Treatment of Grain Bins, Ware- 
houses and Mills 


The following recommendation 
made by the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine is subject to 
change as the results of further ex- 
periment under field conditions may 
indicate. 

In the treatment of grain bins, 
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In 1831, at the age of twenty-two, 
Cyrus McCormick gave the first 
public demonstration of a success- 
ful grain reaper. This was the be- 
ginning that made possible the 
tremendous plantings we see today 
and was the fertile seed from which 
our gigantic milling industry even- 
tually came into being. 


SWISS SILK is honored to have 
kept step with the great American 
milling industry, because, beginning 


in the 1830’s when McCormick’s 


reaper was still an infant, SWISS 
SILK was being used by American 
millers to bolt their fine flour just 


as it is being used today by their 
grandsons, who know you can’t buy 


better bolting cloth. 
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warehouses and mills it is recom- 
mended: 

“Sprays containing 5% or less of 
DDT dissolved in refined deodorized 
kerosene or in water suspension or 
emulsion have been found very ef- 
fective and are recommended for use 
on walls and woodwork of ware- 
houses, flour mills and empty grain 
bins. The weevils and other insect 
pests of stored grain and cereal prod- 
ucts crawling on or burrowing into 
the’ walls or woodwork are killed as 
they come in contact with the DDT 
residues. .Enough spray is used to 
cover the surfaces without run-off, 
but the quantity applied should not 
exceed 1 gallon per 1,000 square feet. 
Care must be taken to avoid contam- 
ination of grains and food products 
when applying the sprays, and pre- 
cautions to avoid fire are essential if 
the oil spray is used.” 

Experiments show that DDT is 
one of the most efficient materials 
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yet. tested for treatment of paper 
or fabric bags or cardboard cartons 
to prevent entrance of insects that 
attack cereal products. 

DDT has also been found to be ex- 
tremely effective against most of the 
common pests of stored seed and 
its use for that purpose is recom- 
mended. 

¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: The foregoing arti- 
cle appeared originally in a recent 
issue of “Milling Around in Wash- 
ington,” published by the Millers 
National Federation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Making Money 
From Weeds 


HE dictionary definition of a weed 
is: “A wild growth in the nature 
of rank grass—any unsightly, useless 
plant growing on cultivated ground 
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3444 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, EW YORK 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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to the injury of desired vegetation.” 
A better definition which seems not 
to have been used, could read: “A 
weed is a plant growth which science 
and human understanding has not 
yet succeeded in finding an economic 
use for.” 

As knowledge of the chemistry 
of vegetative growths expands, it has 
been found that many so-called 
“weeds” have intrinsic values. A 
large portion of vegetation now clas- 
sified as weeds may ultimately be 
found to have properties which con- 
tribute to nutritional or economic 
needs. Many of them have oil-bear- 
ing and stock feeding values. Fan- 
weed seeds contain from 25 to 30% 
of oil that has uses ranging from 
lubrication to the production of foods. 
The exigencies of World War II stim- 
ulated exploration of their possibili- 
ties as a substitute source material 
for the production of vegetable oils. 

Weeds are the bane of farmers in 
wheat growing areas. Rabbit ear and 
fanweed produce prolifically. They 
are difficult to control. The seeds 
ripen before wheat is ready to cut, 
shatter and reseed the ground. These 
do not all germinate at the same 
time and in consequence, cultivation 
has to be frequent to eradicate weed 
growth. Systematic efforts are being 
made to save these seeds rather than 
to continue to spread them over grain 
fields. Dual advantages would result 
by lessening weed growth, which 
takes moisture from the wheat 
plants. Farm revenue would derive 
from a source which has heretofore 
been neglected. 





Perennial Wheat 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


of work of this type are great and 
the progress is slow. This is well il- 
lustrated by the fact that W. J. San- 
do began making wheat and wheat- 
grass crosses at the Arlington Ex- 
periment Farm in 1923 but it was 
not until 1935, after using several 
different species of wheatgrass, that 
fertile crosses were obtained. 


Three Wheatgrass Hybrids Tested 


Hybrids involving three different 
species of wheatgrass have been giv- 
en limited tests in Kansas. Several 
types are illustrated in the accom- 
panying figures. Strains tested have 
been selections from crosses made in 
Canada or by plant breeders in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. At- 
tempts to get seed of the strains de- 
veloped in Russia have not been suc- 
cessful. E. R. Sears, a plant breeder 
at the University of Missouri, sent 
first generation seeds from five 
crosses that originated at the Si- 
berian Agricultural Institute, Omsk, 
U.S.S.R., but only one of the seeds 
germinated. This plant grew rapid- 
ly, headed promptly like a spring 
wheat and bore several beardless 
spikes that were fully self-fertile. 
Tests must be given this strain to 
establish its economic worth. 

Two annual strains of wheat and 
wheatgrass crosses, originally ob- 
tained from Mr. Sando, have been 
grown in a nursery at Manhattan 
for several years. They are largely 
self-fertile but are not perennial. 

It is apparent that distinct types 
may be selected, some of which may 
have desirable characters, such as 
disease resistance. Neither strain 
grown in the nursery, however, has 
given as much seed or forage per 
unit of area as the Turkey wheat 
check plots grown nearby. One of 
the strains has appeared very much 
like common wheat in plant charac- 
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TELL US MORE 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food tech. 
nologists and salt buyers who have 
gone along thinking all salt isthe same, 
Actually, of course, various brands 
and grades and grains of salt differ in 
many respects. 

— onan 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 





a 
Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. A-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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ters and has survived each winter 
with good stands. 

Thirty-three other plants from Mr. 
Sando’s crosses involving wheat and 
wheatgrass, back-crossed one or two 
times to wheat, were tested for rust 
in 1941. Of these, eight gave re- 
sults showing no infestation of leaf 
rust and all were resistant to stem 
rust. The plants were transplanted 
to the field but none of them be- 
haved as perennials in the Kansas 
climate. 

Another group of plants was re- 
ceived in 1944 and represented new 
selections from similar crosses but 
having more perennial-like tenden- 
cies. In the greenhouse they showed 
variation for mildew and aphid re- 
sistance. They were not tested for 
rust resistance. 

Seeds from open-pollinated Min- 
dum durum wheat and wheatgrass 
crosses were obtained in 1943 from 
c. A. Suneson of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Davis, Cal. 
From these seeds 31 plants were 
grown in the greenhouse during the 
1943-44 season. Nine of the plants 
were small-tufted, glossy green, 
glass-like types and perhaps peren- 
nial in nature since they failed to 
head at the normal time. Sixteen 
of the plants had tall, weak straw 
with blue-green leaves and were an- 
nual in growth habit. The remain- 
ing six plants appeared to be inter- 
mediate in plant type and growth 
habit. All of the plants that headed 
had very weak straw and long beard- 
less heads with hairy glumes like 
the wheatgrass parent. The plants 
were highly self-sterile and only sev- 
en of them produced seed. In all, 
82 kernels were produced, 50 of 
which resulted from back-crossing 
with pollen from a wheat plant. 

From these seeds, 45 plants were 
grown in the greenhouse during the 
winter of 1944-45. Only nine ap- 
peared to be of the small, tufted, 
grass-like perennial type; all of the 
others seemed to be annual or in- 
termediate in habit. Perennial char- 
acter, however, often is not clearly 
evident in plants grown in pots in 
a greenhouse. 

The backcrosses varied widely in 
head characters of which some were 
awnless, some partially awned and 
some completely awned. Most of the 
plants had long grass-like spikes with 
widely spaced spikelets but a few 
had broader and denser heads and 
more nearly resembled common 
wheat. The backcrosses were found 
to be nearly immune to leaf rust 
of wheat (race 9) except for eight 
plants that showed considerable re- 
sistance. In 37 plants flecking was 
the only sign of infection. Tests for 
resistance or immunity to stem rust 
(race 56), showed that 10 plants 
were nearly immune, 18 were highly 
resistant, 10 were moderately resist- 
ant, 4 were susceptible and 3 plants 
escaped infection. It appears, there- 
fore, that a high degree of resistance 
to leaf and stem rusts can be trans- 
a to the wheat-wheatgrass hy- 
rids, 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MILL COGS 


mamm:k® ALL kinds, Specialize in‘*Ready Dressed” 
dey ichare RE Y TO RUN the moment 
b mn and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
F instruction sheets free. 

The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Two strains of simple wheat-wheat- 
grass crosses in the third generation 
were obtained from the Central Ex- 
periment Farm, Ottawa, Ont., for 
testing in Kansas. These plants per- 
sisted for two years in the nursery 
at Manhattan before being plowed 
up. The plants did not produce 
much seed and the seeds were not 
free-threshing. The vegetation was 
coarse, very much like the wheat- 
grass parent. These two strains 
showed considerable resistance to 
rust. 

All of the research done in Kansas 
must be considered preliminary and 
the results should not be regarded as 








conclusive. Tentative plans have been 
made to enlarge the scope of the 
experiments on perennial wheat when 
conditions permit. Seed from other 
plant breeders in the United States 
and Canada is being assembled and 
efforts will be continued to get some 
seed from Russia. 

A total of 129 different strains 
have been collected. New crosses, 
further back-crossing to both wheat 
and wheatgrass, and reselections of 
strains already available are contem- 
plated. These, when tested and 
studied adequately, should yield in- 
formation upon which sound conclu- 
sions can be based. 
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The studies thus far show that 
grass-like perennial types are more 
readily selected than wheat-like per- 
ennials. The economic aspects of 
this work and the promise in such 
hybrids is unknown, although none 
of the strains tested seems to have 
any immediate practical value for the 
hard winter wheat area. 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 
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Liquid HCN fumigation kills (1) while 
penetrating the product, (2) while re- 
tained in the product, and (3) while 
leaving the product. It destroys insect 
life in all stages from egg to adult... 
is quick, safe and convenient to use... 
leaves absolutely no harmful after- 
effects on your foodstuffs. At the same 
time, it reaches into each crack and 
crevice of floor, walls, ceiling and 
equipment, destroying insects, rodents 
and other pests, wherever they are 
hidden! 


You should have just that kind of 








efficient, reliable pest control for your 
plant and product. It is readily pro- 
vided! Just consult the Industrial Fumi- 
gation Engineer in your district. He’ll 
gladly go over your whole pest control 
problem with you...and, if you wish, 
take it off your hands. If you don’t 
happen to know him already, drop us 
a line and we'll have him get in touch 
with you. You incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department 
(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri « Azusa, California 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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Proper Illumination in Flour Mills 


Good Lighting Results in an Improved Product, Less Eyestrain and Greater Safety to Employees 
By Dr. Waldemar Schweisheimer 


illumination is of primary im- 
portance to the employees as 
well as to the efficiency of every in- 
dustrial plant. The advantages to 
industry of good illumination are, ac- 


PL ina is no doubt that good 


cording to a survey of the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society: greater ac- 
curacy of workmanship, resulting in 
improved quality of the product with 
less spoilage and less re-work; in- 
creased production as well as de- 


creased costs; better utilization of 
floor space; greater ease of seeing, 
especially among older employees, 
thus making them more efficient; less 
eyestrain for all workers; improved 
morale resulting in decreased labor 








pret nned WIKES = *° 


are you capitalizing on it? 


“For greater leisure ...for a happier you”—as 
her favorite food page editor or radio home 
economist might put it—that’s the big sales 
appeal of prepared mixes. And a powerful one it is. 
Less time in the kitchen... more time in the 
living room! 


Are you selling, or planning to sell, a prepared 
cake, muffin, pancake, or gingerbread mix? Then 
perhaps you can make good use of the services 
of Monsanto’s kitchen testing laboratory. 


Recently enlarged, Monsanto’s well-equipped 
expertly staffed kitchen testing laboratory is at 
your service—without charge or obligation. We 
invite you to send us samples of the flour and 
other ingredients you are using, or planning to 
use, for testing. 


Just get in touch with the nearest Monsanto 
office, or send your samples, properly identified, 
to Monsanto CHEMICAL CoMPANy, Phosphate 
Division, 1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto. 














MONSANTO 


For Food-Grade Phosphates of Exceptional Purity: 
SPECIFY “MONSANTO” 


CHEMICALS 


WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
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turnover; more easily maintainej 
cleanliness, and greater safety. 


Headaches and Glasses 


Not only the eyes are suffering 
from poor vision and continuous 
strain on the eyes. A miller suffereg 
for many months from headaches jp 
the late afternoons which bothered 
him considerably and reduced his eff. 
ciency. He looked everywhere for the 
cause of the trouble: a previous sinus 
trouble, insufficient sleep, fatigue anq 
exhaustion. 

Finally an eye doctor found out 
that the miller was nearsighted. He 
ordered the correct glasses for the 
worker and the headaches ceased im. 
mediately. Nearsightedness may pro- 
duce headache as well as dizziness, 
nausea and feeling of pressure in the 
head. Well-fitted glasses correct all 
troubles originating from nearsight- 
edness and similar conditions. The 
degree of the optic trouble is de. 
termined by the strength of the 
lenses needed to correct it. The 
lenses scatter or gather the rays of 
light which fall upon the eyes so that 
the correct spot on the retina is 
reached and a sharp picture is 
projected upon it. 


Illumination and Efficiency 


The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety has recommended certain min- 
imum standards of illumination for 
industrial interiors. The data in its 
table refer to the general lighting or 
lighting throughout the total area 
involved as measured on a horizontal 
plane 30 inches above the floor. 

The recommended figures in the 
table for Milling (Grain Foods) are: 


Foot- 


Cleaning, grinding and rolling... 10 


Baking or roasting ............. 20 
PIOUP BORGES 6c vas viccnetss 6 30 


The design and installation of com- 
bined illumination must not only pro- 
vide a sufficient amount of light but 
also must provide the proper direc- 
tion of light diffusion, eye protection, 
and in so far as possible, must elim- 
inate direct and reflected glare as 
well as objectionable shadows. 

As for natural illumination, there 
are certain recommendations made 
by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Windows and other glass openings for 
illumination should be constructed in 
accordance with the following re- 
quirements: 


Minimum Window Area Requirements for 
Natural Illumination 


% of floor 

Space area served 
WORPMPOOMS os bess phe seeees cats 30 
EPPRGOON  v0i0-45.6.5.0=)0 uo Pree 6 ¥'80 60-08 870 150 
Eating places and kitchens ..... 150 


General storage rooms ......... 
Basement and cellars ..........- 
BIDOROE.. FOOD. 6.55c.636:e ees CRC Oe Se 
SOMGE COCMIB 050s obs eerede sees 


Skylights should have glass areas 
not less than required for the win- 
dows they replace. They should be 
arranged with the sides extended 
above the roof and there provided 
with hinged glazed sash and metal 
sash openers. The skylight also may 
be arranged with fixed metal louvred 
sides of required opening, and 4 
pivoted glazed sash should be pro 
vided at the ceiling line of the room. 


Sight in Older Persons 


Today when many more workers of 
advanced age are busy in industry, 
some consideration for the require 
ments of their age may make them 
fully efficient. Usually between the 
ages of 40 to 50, presbyopia (old sight) 
begins to appear. It is actually 4 
normal change due chiefly to gradual 
loss of elasticity of the lens of the 
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More than ever this year your 













customers are aware of the diastatic 
standards of your flours. Guard that 
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po That is, TWO strong poles of force over which the mate- ‘ 
ld be rial must pass, thereby doubly insuring stopping and hold- 

nded ing contaminating metal. Two magnets in one; TWICE 

- THE EFFICIENCY OF SINGLE MAGNETS. 

neta 

may PERMAFLUX magnets are powerful, and stay that way. 

vred As an example, it requires a pull of 16 lbs. to release a 

a i 1 inch diameter round steel ball adhering to magnetic face. 

oom. PERMAFLUxX pays dividends by eliminating hazards of 


explosions and fire due to tramp metal. In addition, sav- 
ings are realized in costs of damage to machinery and eA 
labor time lost in maintenance and repair. 
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Leading Millers All Agree on LIGHT 
Scouring with AMPLE Aspiration” 


“Avoid harsh scouring methods” was their unanimous ver- 
dict in a recent conference. There is a scourer designed 
and built to meet those requirements—it’s the 


HAAKY PRESSURE SCOURER 


Instead of the old violent impact method, it employs a grain- 
against-grain RUBBING action, under POSITIVE CON- 
TROL, an EXCLUSIVE HAAKY feature. Scouring can 
be adjusted immediately while machine is in operation. 
The result is CLEANER scouring with no grain breakage. 
“The 360° grain spread and air distribution is another 
HAAKY feature I like,” writes a user. Write for full details. 


HAAKY MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASPIRATORS + SEPARATORS + SCOURERS + SCALPERS 
513 VANDALIA STREET ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 








Installation in a Kansas mill on a 500-bu 
per hour wheat stream divided two ways. 
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eye. A worker 42 or 45 years of age, 
who has always enjoyed a good eye- 
sight, may note that he must push 
his work (or his head) farther and 
farther away for exact seeing. Much 
can be done to give relief and as- 
sistance to those eyes. Different 
glasses may be needed for working at 
close range and reading, and for see- 
ing at a distance. In such cases 
either two pairs of glasses are used; 
or the worker uses glasses the up- 
per part of which is ground for the 
distance while the lower part is 
ground for objects at close range. 

If the condition be uncorrected the 
presbyopic worker may suffer from 
pain, fatigue, lachrymation (shedding 
tears), dimness of vision, lasting 
headache. Many of those highly 
skilled older workers in the flour and 
grain industry can continue to per- 
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form efficiently if the simple means 
of assisting the eyes with good j. 
lumination is adopted. 

Workers with old sight prefer es. 
pecially strong illumination instino. 
tively because this produces contrac. 
tion of the pupils, and this improves 
the vision temporarily. Proper light. 
ing helps greatly to avoid eyestrain, 
while improper lighting actually 
shortens the duration of normal see. 
ing. The same holds true for flicker. 
ing light. 


Other Eye Troubles 


Far-sighted eyes cannot see the ob. 
jects near at hand without giving 
considerable extra work to the 
muscles of accommodation in the eye, 
This often results in eyestrain, but 
this condition, too, can corrected by 
glasses. The same is true for correc. 








527 Second Ave. S. E. 





©” of the real joys of Yuletide is the opportunity to put 
aside the routine of everyday business and in real 
sincerity wish all of our friends a 


Very Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Dear 
TWIN CITY MACHINE COMPANY 


ROLL. GRINDING and CORRUGATING — NEW ROLLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













































Jones-Herre.LsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Ciry 6, Missouri 





















CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





WHAT 


HAPPENS 


oes 


WHEN THIS 
EXTRA ORDINARY 
FUMIGANT IS USED 

IN RODENT CONTROL... 


7 


BOSTON 





Canadian Distributors: STRONG-SCOTT MFG. 
Toronto e 


RATS CAN BE KILLED with poisons ... 
or with traps—if they will play the game and 
walk into them. The drawback of these meth- 
ods is that they depend on Mr. Rat’s willing- 
ness to commit hari-kiri: 

Larvacide, released in rat-infested premises, 
quickly becomes a powerful, killing gas which 
penetrates retreats. 
rodent fights his way to the open floor, where 
broom and shovel can do an easy disposal job. 
Hence, with Larvacide, you have no carcass 
nuisance. 
night .. 
day morning. 


Inhaling this gas, the 


Put Larvacide to work Saturday 
. sweep ’em up at wholesale on Sun- 


Larvacide is also easily applied to outside 
burrows for the de-ratting of surrounding 
areas—and in nesting places under the first 
floor. 


With 


LRapwaeicle 


there is 


@ NO CARCASS NUISANCE @ NO FIRE OR 
EXPLOSION HAZARD © WHOLESALE KILLS 
OVERNIGHT 
IN TREATING SMALL INDOOR AREAS 
The 1 Ib. Dispenser Bottle (12 to case, exch in 
sealed can) is handy for small rodent jobs. For 


big jobs — cylinders, 25, 50, 100 and 180 Ibs. 
Stocked in major cities. 


© NO NEED TO USE MASK 


Write for literature 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


LIBERTY STREET 


NEW YORK 6,N.Y 
facile (ele) CINCINNATI CLEVELAND 


OMAHA . PHILADELPHIA 





CO., Ltd., and Stock Points: 


Winnipeg * Calgary 
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tion of astigmatism—which is a fre- 
quent condition produced by abnor- 
mal rotation of the axis of the eye 
to the side. The vision in those cases 
ig blurred at close range as well as 
at distance. Other complaints of 
astigmatic workers are headache and 
eyestrain. 
Care of Eye Injuries 


There are some methods of treat- 
ment which claim to strengthen the 
eyes and the vision by exercising the 
eye muscles. Whatever the success 
or supposed success of those elab- 
orated methods, there is no doubt 
that any worker with nearsighted- 
ness, astigmatism, old sight or any 
similar condition is bound to wear 
glasses if he wants to do his work 
in the most efficient way. The prop- 
er care will prevent unnecessary 


strain on the eyes and prevent un- 
pleasant eye troubles successfully. 

Should a pointed foreign body be 
embedded in the cornea part of the 
eyeball or the innerside of the lid, it 
may be harmful to attempt to re- 
move it immediately. Such foreign 
body may be a particle of grain, or 
flour, or wood, and any attempt by 
an unexperienced hand to remove it, 
may drive the foreign particle still 
deeper into the tissues. All that 
should be done is to hold a sterile 
compress or a clean handkerchief 
over the closed eye and have the 
foreign body removed by an eye doc- 
tor. No wound of the eye should 
be touched with the fingers and 
neither should that part of the com- 
press which comes into contact with 
the wound be touched with the 
fingers. 
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OMEGA 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 


1@ FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


1 at a glance, shows amount fed. 
2 INSTANT CONTROL: hand wheel 


3 SIMPLE MECHANISM: design 


4 REMOVABLE HOPPER :contents 


This feeder is a precision machinedesigned especially for ‘“‘enrich- 
ment’? requirements. Its constant accuracy and simplicity of 
adjustment to obtain the desired rate of feed make it the ideal 
feeder for vitamins. Yes, and it’s built to give years of dependable, 
trouble-free operation. Naturally, the finer mills use OMEGA. 
May we tell you all about this Vitamiser? 


Sincerely 
OMEGA MACHINE COMPANY 


(Division of Builders Iron Foundry) 


89 Codding Street * Providence 1, R. I. 


INSURES 
IN 


CONSTANT CHECK: weigh scale, 


adjustment of a dial having 100 
graduations. 


of feeder guarantees even distribu- 
tion and continuous feeding. 


can. be quickly emptied at any time 
by simply lifting off the hopper- 
disc assembly. 
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Diversity of experience in foods 





Foop RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


and drugs of this long - estab - 
lished independent laboratory 
makes a valuable background ae 


for productive research. 








48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiTY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





‘6 ; 
Loss Undetermined” 


So many times that cryptic phrase, “Loss 


Undetermined” appears in reports of fires. Its use auto- 
matically brands the owners or manager of the destroyed 
property as poor business men who follow slip-shod methods 
in the conduct of the business, os 


Could you determine—accurately—your loss if your mill 
or elevator were to be destroyed by fire tonight? Clients of 
ours can. They do not have to guess. They know. 


Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing. Let 
us discuss our scientific property appraisals with you. 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x 








NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. e- 


Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 


NOR-VELL Sieve Frames 





@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 

@ Last Longer 

@ No Joint Wear 


@ Made to Fit Any 
Square Sifter 


@ Immediate Delivery 
Ask for Particulars 


1510 W. 29th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 











Flour Exchange 





The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
















































Quickly 
Installed! 


DAY 


BOLTED 
CONSTRUCTION 


FLOUR STORAGE AND 
BLENDING TANKS 


Completely prefabricated in our 
modern complete sheet metal 
plant. Perfected design and most 
modern methods assure a strong, 
tight, neat job. Sectional construc- 
tion permits compact packing for 
shipping and easy handling. Made 
in sizes to suit your needs. 


‘oa. DAY DUAL-CLONE 
Duet Gobel BOLTED FLANGE CONSTRUCTION 


(Design 2) 


DUST COLLECTOR 


Requires only assembling and bolting to- 
gether at the flanges. Completely pre- 
fabricated and riveted at factory. Solves 
problem of inside installation of larger 
sizes. Has all the important DUAL- 
CLONE advantages. Packs compactly 
for shipment. 


Let DAY Service Save You Money 
Over 64 years’ experience, correct en- 
gineering and complete facilities for de- 
signing, fabricating and installing all 
sheet metal work of 10-gauge or lighter 
—complete dust control systems, bag 
cleaners, pneumatic conveyors, hoppers, 
spouting, etc. Write us about your needs. 


The DAY Company 


822 Third Ave. N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
in Canada —The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 
613 Mcintyre Block, Winnipeg 
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MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 


Write our nearest plant 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER 


PAINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 






























. « «.. . . be positive your heating 
equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 
“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep. a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 





Write or call 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Puce. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 216 Hodgson Bldg. 














For Smoot Kil 


COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 












PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Chicago . . . Boston . . . St. Louis . . . Pittsburgh . . . New York . . . Cincinnati 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte . . . San Francisco . 2 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


OILS, FATS IN THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


By C. G. Harrel and R. O. Brown 


and oils in the milling industry 
are always current problems 
which require constant attention. 
This vigilance is necessitated by the 
requirement of long shelf life for 
cereal products and by the fact that 
every crop year baking characteris- 
tics of the new crop change, thus 
requiring corresponding changes in 
the bleaching, maturing and milling 
technology. These changing baking 
characteristics, as well as crop fail- 
ures, demand a constant revision of 
wheat blends which also reflects on 
the keeping quality. Much of the in- 
formation presented in this article is 
common knowledge to the milling in- 
dustry, but we present it in the belief 
that it will be of interest to you of 
the oil and fat industry. 
The factors enumerated below are 
the main points to be considered in 


ch HE problems arising from fats 


JR the stability or keeping quality of 
nd mill products: 

p- 1. The fat content of the wheat 
m from which the flour is to be milled 


and the condition of this fat. 

2. The fat content of the mill prod- 
uct under consideration. 

3. The type and extent of bleach- 
ing and maturing. 

4. The copper, iron, manganese and 
magnesium contents of added ingre- 
dients, such as phosphates, soda and 
salt and of the mill product. 

5. Conditions of storage. 

6. The mill in which the mill prod- 
uct is manufactured. 

7. The moisture content of the mill 
product. 

8. The type of enrichment. 

Of these factors the fat content is 
the most significant. By this fat con- 
tent we mean the natural fat con- 
tent. The lower the fat content of 
the wheat, the longer the keeping 
quality of products from that wheat 
on a comparative basis. The older 
the wheat, the shorter will be the 
induction period before rancidity will 
develop. Before we go further it may 
be well to state that the organoleptic 
test or smell test is the most satis- 
factory criterion of keeping quality in 
cereal products. Bin burning and 
other unusual conditions occurring in 
the handling of wheat are also re- 
flected in the keeping quality. 

Table 1 gives the approximate fat 
analysis, ash content and approxi- 
mate keeping time as measured by 
freedom from rancid odors. 





Table 1.—Fat Content and Keeping Quality 
of Cereal Products 





Keep- 





ry Ash Fat ing 
content content time 
Mill product % % Mos. 
Soft wheat short 
patent flour .. 0.34-0.36 0.72- 0.75 24-48 
Hard wht. family 
patent flour .. 0.39-0.41 0.85- 0.90 18-24 
Hard wht. bakers 
patent flour .. 0.44-0.46 0.87- 0.93 14-20 
Soft wheat 
Straight flour . 0.46-0.48 0.82- 0.86 18-30 
Hard wheat 
Straight flour . 0.48-0.52 0.90- 0.96 14-18 
Soft wheat 
clear flour ... 0.60-0.66 1.05- 1.10 9-14 
Hard wheat first 
clear flour ... 0.70-0.80 1.05- 1.15 9-12 
Hard wht. second 
clear flour ... 1.2 -1.3 1.5 - 1.75 6- 9 
Whole wht. flour 1.8 -2.0 2.25- 2.50 9-12 
Wheat germ ... 4.0 -5.5 7.5 -12 3- 6 
Wheat bran ... 3.5 -4.8 4.5 - 6.0 8-18 
Light rye flour. 0.60-0.70 0.9 - 1.1 14-18 
Med. rye flour.. 0.85-0.95 1.3 - 1.5 9-12 
Dark rye flour.. 1.9 -2.2 3.3 - 3.7 6-12 
These keeping qualities are to be 
under average temperature of 70-75° 
F., and for average bleached flours, 
] higher temperatures would rapidly de- 


‘rease the induction period while 


Research Laboratories, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Reprinted from “Oil and Soap” 


lower temperatures would increase 
it. In many cases for bakery prod- 
ucts other conditions rule out the use 
of the cereal product before organo- 
leptic rancidity is a factor. During 


the hot summer months whole wheat 
flour is undesirable for quality bread! 


after a storage period of two to three 
months whereas it would last for at 
least six months from a rancidity 
standpoint. ,The lowered volume and 
blistering of the crust in this case 
eliminate it before rancidity would. 
Evidence indicates this is the result 





A COTTON BAG is “207¢€ than 
just “another container’! 


Day in and day out, millions of American house- 
wives fashion emptied cotton bags into myriads of 
useful, wanted items of clothing and furnishings for 
home and family. The cotton bag represents to them 
a plus value in the products they buy. 


The appeal of COTTON BAGS adds 
to the sales power of your product 


Women favor products packaged 
in cotton, When they face a choice 
of brand, the cotton bag is often the 
deciding factor that turns the trick. 


National interest in the thrifty prac- 
tice of making emptied cotton bags 
into useful personal and household 
items is being stimulated by constant 
advertising and promotion through 
farm publications, home economics 


magazines, and teacher publications 
with over 8,000,000 circulation. 

Requests for more than a MILLION 
copies of the astonishing and practi- 
cal book, “A BAG OF TRICKS FOR 
HOME SEWING”, have been re- 
ceived from eager women. You can 
take advantage of this interest by 
using this book, with your own im- 
print, to turn a neat sales trick for 
your product. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 











MEMPHIS (1), TENNESSEE 


DEPT, 50 


P.O. BOX 18 
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of fat changes. This is shown in 
Figure 1. 

Certain improving agents must be 
added to the flour to obtain a prod- 
uct that will satisfy the American 
consumer, These agents mature, age 
and bleach the flour. In former years 
it was necessary to age flour for a 
certain time before it could be used 
to produce bread of maximum vol- 
ume. This natural aging process fur- 
nished many chances for infestation 
and absorption of odors as well as 
increasing the necessary investment 
of millers and bakers. Another dis- 
advantage of this natural aging was 








THE AMAZING STORY 
OF A MILLION BOOKS! 


Each week, by the thousands, 
requests pour in for copies of "A ~ 
BAG OF TRICKS”. Eager women 
want the clever, helpful informa- 
tion the book gives. Home eco- 
nomics groups seek its sugges- 
tions. Teachers are using it in 
classrooms! For not only does it 
bring IDEAS, but it promotes 
THRIFT! 

This deluge of active interest 
from women illustrates the tre- 
mendous appeal of sewing with 
cotton bags. To women a cotton 
bag is not just a container. It 
represents a plus value for the 
product inside it. 


You Can Profit 
By Using This Book 


Many manufacturers already are using 
this book to increase consumer sales ap- 
peal and build dealer good will for their 
products. Ask your bag manufacturer, or 


WRITE US FOR A FREE COPY AND 
DETAILS OF THE PLAN FOR MAKING THIS 
AMAZING BOOK DO TRICKS FOR YOU. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Established 1870 


PAPER BAGS 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Every bag we manufacture for flour and 
all other grain products is backed by 75 
years’ experience in this industry. 


Throughout this three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, Quality and Service to the Milling 
Industry have been the basis of our 
operation. 

Looking toward the future, these same 
qualities will be maintained, and, wherever 
possible, improved upon. 

This is our guarantee to the milling in- 
dustries for the important years ahead of 
all of us. 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 
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Fig. 1.—The sample loaves shown in the pictures above 
were baked from old and new whole wheat flour. 





Fig. 2.—The test loaves of bread in the picture above 
illustrate the beneficial effect of flour treatment with 
nitrogen trichloride. The sample loaf on the left was 
made from treated flour; that on the right from un- 
treated flour. 


the difficulty of obtaining a uniform 
flour from a baking standpoint. The 
use of nitrogen trichloride furnished 
an artificial aging effect that elim- 
inated the necessity of storing vast 
quantities of flour for several months 
and also supplied a flour that is uni- 
form in its baking results. Figure 2 
shows the result accomplished by the 
nitrogen trichloride treatment. The 
advantage of using this treatment is 
obvious. Nitrogen trichloride also 
does a certain amount of bleaching 
and the problem of balancing the 
necessary aging requirement against 
the accompanying bleaching action is 
often very ticklish. This agent is one 
of the most dangerous treatments 
from the viewpoint of rancidity. 

In certain pastry products a ma- 
turing action is necessary in order 








TVs 1 APPLIANCE... 


DUST 
BLOWER 


Dust is a great hazard 
...a frequent cause of 
fire, motor burn-outs, 
shut-downs, and other 
troubles. Beat this 
hazard with a Seed- 





Here’s a great piece of equipment ... 1 tool that does 4 dif- 

ferent kinds of work. 

First, and most important, it’s a Portable Electric Blower .. . 

werful, durable, and rugged . . 

eavy duty in elevators, seed houses and factories. Easy to use. 

Gives a powerful, clean, dry blast of air when connected ‘to any 

electric socket. 

Four models available, 4A—1/4 H.P.—$43.45; 6A—1/3 H.P. 

—$54.45; 8A—3/5 H.P.—$71.50; 10A—1 H.P.—$92.95. 


. especially designed for 


Blower. 


buro Portable Electric 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Standard attachments 
quickly convert this 
blower into a high power 
vacuum cleaner for bins, 
chutes, shelves, etc. 


PAINT SPRAYER 


Other attachments change this 
appliance into a paint sprayer 
especially suited to small and 
medium sized indoor jobs. 


INSECTICIDE 
VAPORIZER 


By attaching a one gal- 
lon metal spray tank 
in place of the rubber 
hose the Seedburo 
Blower is easily con- 
verted into a powerful 
sprayer... highly suc- 
cessful for spraying 
insecticides around 
piled bags, elevator 
legs, machinery, etc. 
Shoots a fine mist 
spray 18 to 20 feet. 








Moisture Testers 
Sampling Devices 


EQUIPMENT 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EQUIPMENT 


Seedburo is Headquarters for grain, seed house and plant maintenance 
equipment and supplies: 


Thermometers 


COMPANY 


630 BROOKS BUILDING @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Bag Trucks Respirators 
Seed Germinators Insecticides Scales, etc. 


to obtain good baked products, 
Chlorine is the agent which accom- 
plishes this. Figure 3 shows the 
great advantages of this chlorine 
treatment on cake production. 

This treatment is of little advan. 
tage if not of disadvantage on the 
cooky production as measured by the 
spread. This is shown by Figure 4. 

As in the case of nitrogen tri- 
chloride the chlorine is also a power- 
ful bleaching agent, and the balance 
between maximum maturing action 
and bleaching effect is more sensitive 
than in the preceding case because 
of the decreasing pH due to the chlo- 
rine treatment. Chlorine is the most 
dangerous treatment because of the 
danger of rancidity accentuated by 
the change in pH. 

Benzoyl peroxide and nitrogen per- 
oxide are the two most commonly 
used agents for bleaching effect alone. 
Benzoyl peroxide is by far the most 
commonly used bleach and is usually 
used in conjunction with nitrogen tri- 
chloride and/or chlorine. 

This discussion of the aging, ma- 
turing and bleaching agents of cereal 
products leads up to one point, name- 
ly, the effect on rancidity. ll of 
these agents are of a detrimental na- 
ture on the keeping quality. While a 
careful use of these treatments causes 
no apparent harm, the indiscriminate 
use and careless control lead to 
trouble. This is especially true in the 
use of chlorine and benzoyl] peroxide. 
This combination is used most com- 
monly on soft wheat flours bound 
for cake, pastry and biscuit produc- 
tion. The extreme use of these agents 

enables some operators to utilize dark 
colored grades at the expense of the 
keeping quality. A bleached clear flour 
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LABORATORY SERVICE 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Io 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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will only keep one half the time of 
the unbleached sample. When the 
miller removes more than 70-80% of 
the color, the oxidizing action also 
markedly affects the fat. This is of 
special importance in the South where 
pastry flour is most widely used. The 
combination of the higher tempera- 
ture of storage with the heavier 
bleaches causes a widespread use and 
presence of rancid flours. The treat- 
ments affect the keeping quality in 
the following order: chlorine is the 
worst offender, nitrogen trichloride 
is next, and benzoyl peroxide is the 
least dangerous. 

The addition of other ingredients 
such as in the case of self-rising and 
phosphated flours increases the hazard 
to the keeping quality. The addition 
of ingredients such as sodium bicar- 
ponate, monocalcium phosphate, and 
sodium acid pyrophosphate causes lit- 
tle decrease in the keeping quality if 
the ingredients are chemically pure, 
but the presence of minute quantities 
of metals, such as copper, iron, man- 
ganese, and magnesium quickly in- 
duces the rancid condition. In case 
of salt the presence of 2 ppm. of cop- 
per in the salt will decrease the keep- 
ing time about 15% when 15% of 
that salt is added to a product over 
the keeping time if chemically pure 
salt is used. These ingredients should 
be manufactured in stainless steel 
equipment. 

Flours used as a base for these self- 
rising and phosphated flours are heav- 
ily bleached because the consumer de- 
mands a certain whiteness. In addi- 
tion, these flours are used primarily 
in the South. The combination of 
all these factors, namely, heavy 
bleaching, high temperature of the 
South and added ingredients, causes 
short shelf life. This results in the 
common use of slightly rancid flours 
in the South. 

Pancake flours employ unbleached 
flour as their base ingredient since 
bleached flour very frequently de- 
velops a rancid condition in pancake 
mixes. The use of bleached flour does 
have certain beneficial results from a 
baking standpoint in pancake mixes. 
Development of an antioxidant to 
apply to bleached flour for the pre- 
vention of rancidity is a promising 
field in which little work has been 
done. Such an antioxidant could be 
in a powdered form or in the form of 
a shortening to be sprayed in such 
mixes. This is a problem of mutual 
interest to the oil chemist and the 
cereal chemist. 

All mills are different. They dif- 
fer in the method of grinding, the 
degree to which they dress the flours 
and cleanliness,. etc: This is all re- 
flected in the keeping properties of 
their products. 









QUALITY 
BAGS! 


REPROCESSED 
VACUUM CLEANED 
COTTON & BURLAP 


* OF ALL SIZES 

* OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 

* ASSORTED TO WEIGHT 
AND GRADE BY EXPERI- 
ENCED SORTERS 


ai@\C) AMERICAN 
BAG CO. 


x Ave. N 
11, Minnesota 
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The addition of hydrogenated fats 
to milled products in the preparation 
of prepared mixes causes little trouble 
if the metal content of other ingredi- 
ents is at a minimum and the prop- 
er equipment is used for handling and 
mixing. In cases of intimate mix- 
tures of flours and hydrogenated 
shortening a mutual supplementation 
occurs in the keeping quality. One 
classic case of this consists of a pat- 
ent flour spray dried with 50% short- 
ening in 1935. Today it is still in 
extremely good condition. The keep- 
ing quality in this case is longer than 
for either ingredient alone. Another 
example of this is in adding fat to a 


dried bean soup mix. The keeping 
time before a bitter after-taste de- 
velops is more than doubled. 

The effect of rancid ingredients on 
baked products is not as great on 
the volume as on the taste. The vol- 
ume of whole wheat bread is affected 
greatest by the use of rancid fat. The 
volume of white bread is affected 
but not to the same degree as that 
of whole wheat bread. Cake volume 
is also affected but the effect on taste 
is much greater. There are many 
antioxidants that can be added to ce- 
real products. Among those that can 
be considered for human consumption 
are lecithin and soya products. Table 
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as the source of iron. 





PFIZER 
QUALITY 





In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
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2, shows this effect. 

In the summary we will make the 
following poinnts: 

1. The fat content of the milled 
product is the most important factor 
to be considered in the evaluation of 
the keeping quality of milled prod- 
ucts. 

2. Bleaching and maturing treat- 
ments demand consideration when 
evaluating keeping quality. These 
agents in order of their effect on 
keeping quality are chlorine, nitrogen 
trichloride and benzoyl peroxide. 

3. The metallic ingredients of the 
flour, such as copper, iron, etc., and 
of added ingredients, are instru- 





have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 


on the label: 


green 
label 











Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 


TYPE B 


Reductum). 








TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 














Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 
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FLOORS OVER THE WEEK-END 


RESURFACE those broken and rutted floors, truck- 
ing aisles and platforms over the week-end with 


STONHARD RESURFACER. 
It takes only 36 hours or less to dry. 
No skilled labor is needed to make your floors smooth, 


Stonhard Resurfacer Over Concrete 


Easy feather-edging, as shown, eliminates the need for 
chipping or chopping the old surface. 






















No need to rip up the old 
wood floors. As shown, a 
mere ¥,” topping of 
Stonhard Resurfacer is 
needed to bond perfectly 
to wood. 


Stonhard Resurfacer Over Wood 














aisles, floors or platforms. 


information. 





TRY A DRUM ON TRIAL 


Stonhard Company will send a drum of Stonhard 
Resurfacer on trial to any milling company. 
ruts and holes, or resurface any portion of trucking 
Pay invoice only if com- 
pletely satisfied. Send the coupon for more detailed 


Repair 












STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 
881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Since 1922 





STONHARD COMPANY 






ee 





ee eo? 


881 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Phila. 8, Pa. 
Send us more information on Stonhard Resurfacer. 
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mental in shortening the keeping 
time. 

4. The addition of good hydrog- 
enated shortenings does much to im- 
prove the taste and keeping quality 
of prepared mixes. 

5. Certain antioxidants definitely 
improve the keeping quality. 





Fig. 3.—Beneficial effects of flour treatment with chlo- 
rine or maturing agent. The samples on the left were 
treated; those on the right were untreated. 
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Fig. 4.—The cookies in the above picture show the ef- 
fect of treating cookie flour with a maturing agent. 
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Table 2.—Effect of Some Antioxidants 


Keeping 

Mixture time 
Control oc ceeccr cece ccvcccccsevcces 35 days 
CA RE ec Saeseisrvedebed ces 87 days 
8 a ee eee eS eee 90 days 
0.136 Lecithin .......cceccscevcvns 63 days 
20% soy (extracted) .............. 93 days 
10% Boy COREFACTOG) .2.cccceiecees 77 days 
SH BOr COMtFAOIOR) ooo sees 63 days 
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The Bag Line Is Our Life Line 


With eggs and poultry commanding 
top market prices, poultry raisers are 
today giving more and more atten- 
tion to scientific feeding for increased 
production. Balanced commercial 
starting, growing, and laying mashes 
are the order of the day! 

Most of these well-known com- 
mercial feeds and mashes come to the 
nation’s mt raisers packed in 
Quality Textile Bags ... the kind 
M. J. Neahr & Company have been 
making since 1855. Textile Bags 
not only assure safe arrival of many 
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kinds of food, flour, feed and sup: 
plies, but also provide low-cost pro- 
tection in storage. Many millers and 
feed packers who know Neahr Bags 
for their high quality and perform 
ance in this respect will use no other. 

If you are not using Neahr Bags, 
will pay you to check into the matter 
today. It may mean the answer to your 
bag-packaging 
problems. There 
will be no obliga- 
tion on your part. 











M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY © 
1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
THE CHICAGO BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 « BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER — 
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Xidants 


Keeping 
time 


<1] HERE IS THE WAY 
Western Waterproofing Company EXPERTS 


~ 08 days 





Save Your Concrete 


F lige 
ot 


1. Clean out the crumbling 
concrete back to a sound 
surface. 


2. Reinforce with steel 
where necessary. 


3. Treat the surfaces. 


4. Apply special concrete 
mixture pneumatically. 


5..Smoothen surfaces. 


6. Waterproof entire area 
with tried and tested 
material that eliminates 
condensation troubles. 





Think a few moments 


2 about your concrete 
‘S jot 
Bags 
form: 
other. 
igs, it 
natter 
) your 


‘ 
| 
e | 


4 


situation. You will 
agree that NOW is 


the time to fix it wet 
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Season's 
Greetings 


As the holiday season approaches, 
as the old year comes to an end, 
Hart-Carter extends its sincere 
thanks for the favors of the past 
year and its best wishes for the year 
ahead. May 1946 bring good fortune! 








Flour mills in all parts of the 
country are benefiting from the 
important advantages offered by 
the Purograder. Purograders 
are handling straight runs of 
soft winter, hard winter, hard 
spring and varying mixtures of 
hard and soft wheat in both 
small and large mills. Operat- 
ing without silks or sieves, it 
grades and classifies accurately ; 
conserves moisture; insures 


early elimination of loose bran; 





provides better control of ash. 
It uses little power and only a 
fraction of the air normally re- 
quired in purification of mid- 
dlings. Learn more about a de- 
velopment important to your 
milling future. Write for full 
information today. 


HART-CARTER 
COMPANY 


680 19th Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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FREEDOM ON TRIAL 


OR nearly a decade prior to December 7, 1941, 

American industry and commerce were active 
in resistance to the growing New Deal encroach- 
ments upon the freedom of private enterprise. 
Headway in opposition in those. trying years was 
largely limited to two major decisions of the Su- 
preme Court before that ancient and august body 
was made captive by politics and "became sub- 
ordinate to the all-powerful executive department 
of government. 

With the oncoming of war this resistance of 
industry and commerce against increasing govern- 
ment directives necessarily came to an end. The 
whole power of American capital and manage- 
ment instantly enlisted in the business of produc- 
tion for war; and the government, after a period 
of hesitancy dictated by political considerations, 
placed sufficient restraints upon organized labor 
s0 that it too joined wholeheartedly in a unity of 
effort with production results astonishing not on- 
ly to the people of this country but to the whole 
world, including enemy nations. 

Within the past few months the war, in its 
military aspects, came to an abrupt end. The war 
of politics and economy, both domestic and inter- 
national, however, continued and there are still 
unconvincing assurances of restoration of peace 
anywhere in the world. This situation is, to be 
sure, the normal and probably inevitable after- 
math of all wars and merely greater now than 
ever before because the war just ended fell lit- 
tle short of exceeding the sum total of all pre- 
vious wars in history in material and moral de- 
struction of civilization. 

We review these facts known to everyone 
as preliminary to commenting upon immediate 
events and circumstances here in our own coun- 
try and more particularly on the reduced resist- 
ance to the obvious march toward socialization 
of our own enterprise and industry. Almost daily 
we note instances of private enterprise compro- 
mising with the principles which it has main- 
tained for nearly two centuries and petitioning 
government to continue directives and authorities 
born with the New Deal and grown to vigorous 
strength in the subsequent years of war. 

It is obvious that these controls were essential 
to war and cannot be released overnight. This is 
especially true of price controls as a defense 
against destructive inflation, which would engulf 
us all. It doubtless is also true temporarily of 
certain essentials of agricultural controls, which 
have been so multiplied through the years that to 
abandon them wholly could result only in wide- 
spread disaster. The authority of government is, 
indeed, just as essential to ease all things back to 
normal as it was in creating the productivity es- 
sential to winning the war. 

But what now is being revealed more fully 
from day to day is that private enterprise is, in 
a steadily increasing number of ways, inviting 
continuing controls of itself in the interest of its 
own greater profit—controls of price, distribution, 
Priorities, even continued rationing to save indus- 
try from its own weaknesses. At the moment, in 
instance,.we not only find organized labor de- 
manding that wages be based upon ability of 
ownership and management to pay but asserting 
the right to take a hand, through government, 
in fixing the price of products and the profit from 
their production. We find, too, a certain tendency 
‘o yield the principle involved in this amazing 
scheme IF a quid pro quo can be secured in added 
security for investment and management. 

A little apart from this but involving the same 
surrender of independent enterprise are the peti- 
tions to continue rationing so that producers and 
listributors may not be embarrassed or en- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


meshed in too serious price competition as new 
commodities become available. Even in our own 
breadstuffs industries we note now and then evi- 
dences of favor for the government’s assuming 
additional controls over production, price, distri- 
bution and even rationing of the products of ag- 
ricultural processors which may prove to be of 
advantage to them. 

It doubtless is true that these invitations to 
the government to keep its feet in the industrial 
trough are regarded by those who issue them as 
due to “emergency.” All recent experience, how- 
ever, has proved that when bureaucracy acts in 
an emergency that emergency never ends and the 
commission or directive provided to fix it up for 
the time being is almost sure to serve through 
endless time. Few boards at Washington ever 
are discontinued and few orders ever are term- 
inated although they may from time to time be 
altered to meet some real or fancied change in 
situations or in the minds of those who have au- 
thority. 

We are confident that most readers of this 
comment will agree that its description of the 
situation is essentially true. Further than that 
we suspect that if they will search their own 
minds they will find that either in the past or 
even now they are accepting, because of benefits 
derived or perhaps only anticipated, encroach- 
ments upon their freedom which they formerly 
opposed with so great vigor. 

It is perhaps worth keeping in mind that there 
is an essential difference between the present 
administration at Washington and its predecessor. 
The former strong and self-willed president knew 
what he wanted, even though he indulged in fre- 
quent and often whimsical changes of mind. The 
present executive, well meaning but lacking in 
self assertion and disposed to find “good fellow” 
outs for troublesome problems, is of a wholly dif- 
ferent type and very much more likely to be in- 
fluenced, especially with an eye on re-election, by 
sound and vigorous opposition. 

In our judgment, therefore, it is time for what 
is called free enterprise and all who believe in it 
to abandon all and every type of horse trading 
for temporary advantage or mere convenience 
and resume their former position in opposition to 
every scheme tending toward any managed or so- 
cialized economy in all of its specious guises. Even 
then they probably will do well to win half a vic- 
tory. 

e®e@ 


FARM INCOME SUPPORT 


IGID farm price parity concepts built on the 

current historical model are rapidly being 
converted into something that looks remarkably 
like a system of income support which would per- 
mit a freer play of competition in domestic mar- 
kets at lower prices and in greater volume, at 
the same time providing easier competition in 
world markets. Recent utterances of the secre- 
tary of agriculture, Mr. Anderson, seem to state 
the matter in about this sensible and reassuring 
way. Mr. Anderson wants a kind of stream-lined 
parity quickly responsive to current market rela- 
tionships and designed to replace “with fairness 
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both to producer and consumer” the present par- 
ity mechanism, which he says has become “a 
patchwork of special provisions that for many 
commodities have little relationship to reality.” 

The term “fairness” is not precisely defined, 
but Mr. Anderson says it can be. It involves effi- 
cient use of agricultural resources, and this term, 
he says, implies “that prices within agriculture 
will be subject to adjustment and change in rela- 
tion to each other to maintain reasonable bal- 
ance.” The farmer’s share of the national income 
would be high, of course, for it would be based on 
full employment and high levels of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

There is no philosophy of scarcity in Mr. An- 
derson’s agricultural realism. On the contrary he 
definitely is a prophet of abundance. If high pro- 
duction should drop prices too far, he would re- 
sort to government subsidies. Short of reaching a 
depression level he would let efficient producers 
protect themselves against lowered prices by in- 
creased efficiency and help inefficient producers 
shift over to other crops or out of farming entire- 
ly. Increased consumption, anyway, would follow 
lower prices, and that would be the best insur- 
ance of a profitable agriculture. 


It is an inspiring and admirable outlook that 
unfolds itself before the official eye of Mr. Ander- 
son—an outlook bright with opportunity for a bet- 
ter nourished nation at ever lower unit costs of 
production through advancing technology. “This 
means,” he concludes, “that fewer farmers will 
be able to produce more for our growing popula- 
tion, and they will be able to produce it easier 
and with less damage to the land.” 

There never was anything but a statistical 
surplus of agricultural products in this country, 
and now Mr. Anderson proposes to abolish even 
that by the only plausible method short of bu- 
reaucratic planned parenthood for pigs and wider 
spacing of cotton rows. 


BRITAIN’S POSTWAR BREAD 


(URSARLY enough, Britain is going to have vi- 

tamins in its bread; not quite so clear is the 
manner of their incorporation, though a current 
event indicates pretty strongly that in consider- 
able part they will be synthetic. There is historic 
propriety in this, for Britain was first in the 
bread enrichment field. Synthetic enrichment 
doubtless would have been as definitely estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom as it now is in the 
United States had not the war interfered with 
an official program that had to be amended to 
conserve shipping space required for bringing in 
wheat. The saving in this respect was not great . 
but it was vital, and those who have been offi- 
cially concerned with éhe bread program have 
been careful to credit postponement of vita- 
minization to the shipping contingency and not 
to any change of mind on nutritional principles 
or methods. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears a dispatch 
from our London office reporting upon a con- 
ference between government officials and rep- 
resentatives of millers, bakers and flour im- 
porters. The unanimous recommendation is for 
flour enrichment, but government officials ap- 
pear to continue their liking for the present 
high extraction flour. Most significant is the 
trade attitude, which doubtless will be more 
and more -strongly represented in the further 
considerations that are expected to lead to a 
decision on the ultimate nature of postwar bread. 
Millers, bakers and flour importers have pro- 
nounced themselves categorically in favor of en- 
richment by synthetic vitamins added to low ex- 
traction flour. 
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Canadian Mission Studies European 


Markets for Surplus Food Outlets 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of 
Canada is sending its minister of 
agriculture, J. G. Gardiner, and the 
minister of trade and commerce, J. 
A. MacKinnon, to Britain and Europe 
for the purpose of studying food re- 
quirements and trade possibilities of 
1946. As an outcome of their find- 
ings the program of this country for 
that and succeeding years will be 
determined, 

One of their objectives is to ac- 
quaint the British government with 
the facts regarding food production 
in Canada and the necessity of bring- 
ing this into sound economic rela- 
tionship with the requirements of 
British and European’ markets. 
Long-term contracts may be neces- 
sary in order to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Mr. Gardiner believes that 
the greater part of Canada’s surplus 
of food must be sold in British mar- 
kets and that it is essential to bring 
this output into some sort of rela- 
tionship with the food program of the 
United Kingdom. 

With regard to continental Europe 
Mr. Gardiner says Canada is being 
asked to provide more food than ever 
before in history and that it is essen- 
tial to know just what the require- 
ments are and how long the need 
will last. 

As matters stand at present the 
area to be sown to wheat in Canada 
next spring is about 23,500,000 acres 
but this may be increased if the situ- 
ation at seeding time suggests more. 
Western farmers are urging a larger 
acreage but that will mean less of 
the feed grains and a reduction in 
the output of cattle and hogs, which 
are badly needed for famine relief 
overseas. A controlling factor in 
this connection will be labor of which 
the supply in Canada is already in- 
adequate. 

Mr. MacKinnon’s mission abroad 
will take in the wider aspects of Ca- 
nadian trade relations with the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and Europe. There is 
much uneasiness in Canada as to 
the meaning of recent restrictions 
on imports of goods from Canada in- 
to Great Britain and of, the rather 


vague assurances from British au- 
thorities that these are temporary 
measures which will be removed 
shortly. The Canadian ministers will 
go into these problems with a view 
to satisfactory interpretations. 
Canada is not seeking any prefer- 
ential treatment in Britain or on the 
continent and the whole purpose of 
her postwar policies is to encourage 


‘freedom of trade the world around. 


The minister of finance at Ottawa 
has just introduced. in parliament a 
bill to provide $750,000,000 of credit 
to countries needing foodstuffs and 
other commodities from Canada. An 
earlier bill set up a fund of $100,000,- 
000 for this purpose the whole of 
which was almost immediately ab- 
sorbed by countries with which this 
country had satisfactory trading re- 
lationships before the war. Almost 
half of this $750,000,000 is already 
bespoken by Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, France, Belgium, Russia, Hol- 
land and the Netherlands East Indies. 
China seeks similar grants. These 
credits will all be spent in Canada. 
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PROTEIN CONTENT OF 1945 
CANADIAN WHEAT IS 13.8% 


Winnipeg, Man.—The average pro- 
tein content of the 1945 crop of west- 
ern Canadian hard red spring wheat 
is 13.8%, according to the final esti- 
mate released by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners Laboratory. This 
figure is higher than that for 1944 
by 0.8%, and higher by 0.2% than 
the mean for the 19 years during 
which surveys have been made by 
the laboratory. 

A comparison of the 1945 and 1944 
protein levels by provinces follows: 
Manitoba 12.3 and 12.7%, Saskatche- 
wan 14.1 and 13.2%, and Alberta 
13.9 and 12.8%. Additional and 
more detailed data are contained in 
Bulletin 18, “Protein Survey of West- 
ern Canadian Wheat, 1945 Crop,” by 
J. A. Anderson, T. R. Aitken and I. 
Levi. 

The 1945 survey is made on the 
analyses of 5,942 samples grading 





















MAP OF WESTERN CANADA 
Showing the 
PROTEIN CONTENT OF WHEAT 
1945 CROP 
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THIS MAP, prepared by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ Laboratory, 
shows the final results of that agency’s protein survey of the 1945 wheat 
crop in western Canada, and is based on 5,942 samples grading No. 1 to 
4 Northern, 4 Special and 1, 2 and 3 C. W. Garnet. 


1 to 4 northern, 4 special and 1, 2 
and 3 C.W. Garnet, and includes 962 
samples from 248 stations in Mani- 
toba, 3,312 samples from 836 sta- 
tions in Saskatchewan, and 1,668 
samples from 424 stations in Alberta. 


“A summary of the results by prov- 


inces is given in the accompanying 
table. A large colored map, show- 
ing the results of the protein survey, 
is available for distribution. 








No. of Mean Range 
Province samples % % 
Manitoba ....... 962 12.3 9.3-15.5 
Saskatchewan - 3,312 14.1 8.4-19.9 
pu , rerrieae 1,668 13.9 8.5-19.3 
Western Canada, 
WOU a 8s 6ees 0s 5,942 13.8 8.4-19.9 
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Canadian Overseas 
Grain Shipments 
Treble Year Ago 


Toronto, Ont.— Overseas. clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat during the 
first three months of the current 
crop year, namely, August, Septem- 
ber and October, totaled 90,011,000 
bus, as compared with 36,925,000 in 
the corresponding period last year, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. 

United States imports of Canadian 
wheat for consumption and milling 
in bond in the same period amount- 
ed to 7,500,000 bus, as against 24,- 
163,000. Customs exports of Cana- 
dian flour in terms of wheat were 
14,062,000 bus, compared with’ 13,- 
769,000 in the same period of 1944- 
45. The total of these clearances 
for the three months this year is 
shown at 111,573,000 bus, as against 
74,857,000 in the same period of pre- 
ceding year. 

It will be noted the figures of 
wheat clearances shown above are 
not customs exports, although flour 
is given as customs exports. The 
customs exports of Canadian wheat 
and wheat flour combined are also 
given in the bureau’s table and show 
higher figures. The total for the 
three months ending with October 
last is given at 117,641,000 bus, com- 
pared with 85,630,000 in the same 
period of previous year. 
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OPERATING DIFFICULTIES 





Montreal, Que. — Catelli Food 
Products, Ltd., manufacturers of 
macaroni, vermicelli, noodles and 


fancy pastes, and distributors of 
canned goods, has found operating 
conditions difficult in recent years. 
Shortage of materials, such as cheese 
and canned tomatoes, has restricted 
volume of sales. In addition there 
has been a problem in connection 
with shipping facilities to markets 
normally served. Although there has 
been recession in operating and net 
earnings from peak. level of 1940 
present earnings compare favorably 
with pre-war results. The plants are 
operated at Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Lethbridge and Vancouver. A new 
plant, erected in 1940 in Montreal, 
replaced two former plants. A plant 
at St. Catharines, Ont., was sold 
while one at Three Rivers, Que., has 
been idle for some time. 
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British Import Ban 
On Canadian Goods 
Only Temporary 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian goy. 
ernment is in receipt of an assurance 
from Great Britain that the current 
practice of refusing import permits 
for goods from Canada is purely a 
temporary measure. Ottawa had 
asked the British government to de. 
fine its policy with regard to this 
matter. 

This has now been done with the 
result that the Canadian government 
made a formal statement in the 
House of Commons to the foregoing 
effect. This came from the minister 
of trade and commerce, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, with the added statement 
that “the British authorities hope 
it may be possible to proceed to a 
more definite policy before very 
long.” 

For the moment essential supplies 
of foodstuffs and raw materials will 
receive priority. Import licenses are 
to be restricted to such goods as are 
necessary to supplement home pro- 
duction and hasten British economic 
recovery. 
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GRAIN EXPORTS REDUCED 
BY SHIFTING SCHEDULES 


Vancouver, B. C.—Reallocation of 
ships to other trades and nonarrival 
of some vessels posted to load here 
during the month reduced the export 
grain movement from local elevators 
in November to 4,900,174 bus, con- 
pared with 5,961,778 in October, ac- 
cording to Vancouver Merchants Ex- 
change figures. 

However, the export clearances for 
the crop year to Nov. 30 hit 17; 
137,620 bus, while in the same period 
last season less than 1,000,000 bus 
were cleared. 

In addition to the Vancouver ex- 
port movement, 338,466 bus, all for 
Russia, went from the Prince Rupert 
elevator and 191,581 bus, including 
120,848 bus on Soviet orders, moved 
from the New Westminster house. 
This makes a total for British Co- 
lumbia elevators in November of 
5,320,221 bus, against 7,673,398 the 
previous month. 

The United Kingdom and Cont 
nent received the largest part of 
Vancouver’s grain exports in the 
latest month, 2,214,537 bus. India 
was next with 1,562,710, while New 
Zealand took 783,999, Russia took 
221,323, China 74,667 and South 
America 43,569. 
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HOPES FOR U. S. MARKETS 

Toronto, Ont.—An opinion on how 
to protect export trade, amongst 
others recently published in the Fi- 
nancial Post, Toronto, was one by 
D. A. Campbell, president and man- 
aging director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. Mr. 
Campbell said that “the problem }s 
one for experts to solve, One thing 
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is certain, Great Britain will pull 
through. We should hold fast to the 
empire, extend credits and continue 
tariff concessions. Meantime, for 
seven prewar years to 1939 we had 
an average annual unfavorable trade 
balance with the United States of 
$125,000,000 (exclusive of gold and 
travel). Let us seek to remedy this 
by an endeavor to gain access to 
United States markets on such things 
as wheat and flour and other natural 
products.” 
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RECORD CANADIAN MILLFEED 
\s fine a flour as you OUTPUT CONSUMED AT HOME 
will find milled from Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bu- 


reau of Statistics reports that dur- 
the finest Turke y ing the 1944-45 crop year the flour 































































wheat in the heart of milling industry set a new record 
in gov- 2 for production of by-products, when 
surance Kansas in 815,000 tons were produced, as com- 
current pared with the previous all-time rec- 


Dermit { ° ord of 797,000 tons established in 
cl fin Independent Mill 1943-44. The continued keen export 
































a had demand for Canadian flour indicates 
to de- al that the present high output of mill- 
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Imported Flour Cherished 
by Dutch During War Years 


London, Eng.—In a letter from N. 
V. Meelunie, Amsterdam, flour im- 
porting firm, to the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller, the fol- 
lowing interesting story is given of 
flour conditions in Holland during 
the war years and since the libera- 
tion: 

“After the occupation we _ con- 
tinued to receive some copies of your 
fine publication which we read with 
much interest, especially those with 
letters from London. These were 
passed from hand to hand as if they 
were ‘illegal’ papers. 

“The lots of American and Ca- 
nadian flours which were bought by 
our government in 1939 and at the 
beginning of 1940 helped our popula- 
tion through many difficulties. At 
the start all bakeries could use the 
foreign flour, but soon it was only 
delivered for special purposes. Large 
quantities were sold up to and in- 
cluding Feb., 1942, but after that 
the flour stocks were exhausted so 
the inland flour mills made a special 
blend with a certain percentage of 
Manitoba wheat for the rusk fac- 
tories and other industries which 
could not work with the inland meals. 
This special flour was extracted at 
8214%2%, whereas the ordinary bread 
flour was extracted at 85%%. 

“Up to 1944 small quantities of 
Manitoba wheat could be added to 
the so called B’ flour, although at 
the last it was only 10%. The bread 
flour, so called government flour, was 
composed of wheat, rye, barley and 
potato starch in differing percent- 
ages. In July, 1944, the composi- 
tion was 85% flour (70% rye and 
30% wheat extracted at 85%), 
14.6% potato flour and .4% calcium 
carbonate. 

“It was not easy for the bakers 
to bake tasty bread from this gov- 
ernment flour, and you can easily 
understand the joy of the bakers 
as well as of the public when the 
first Swedish Red Cross bread could 
be baked here from really white 
wheat flour. We could not believe 
that we had ever eaten bread of such 
fine color and appearance before the 
war. 

“Our stock of samples of Canadi- 


an, Australian and American wheat 
flour was carefully conserved, so that 
even in 1944 we could, on special 
occasions, give our staff, family or 
good friends one or two pounds of 
real wheat flour for the baking of a 
festival cake. So flour, most prob- 
ably milled from wheat of the 1938 
crop arriving here in 1940, brought 
joy to birthday parties six years 
afterwards. With our Dutch cus- 
tomers we continued and extended 
our pleasant and friendly relations, 
so that now we are already doing 
good business and we are looking 
forward to more through thé dis- 
tribution of American flour again. 
Before the war we were the largest 
distributors of the special flour that 
was milled here from choice inland 
wheat and stocks of Manitoba. 

“Many consumers who bought 
American flour only before the war 
were allowed during the war to use 
various kinds of potato starch in- 
stead. In this line, also, we are 
by far the largest wholesale dealers 
in the Netherlands, so that as soon 
as we are no longer limited by quotas, 
we trust that our share in the im- 
portation of American flour will rise 
considerably.” 
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IMPORTED FLOUR AGAIN 
DISTRIBUTED IN ENGLAND 


London, Eng.—As cabled to The 
Northwestern Miller on Nov. 6 im- 
porters of England and Wales again 
are permitted to distribute a propor- 
tion of imported flour with their al- 
locations of national flour. The 
“Amendment to the Flour Order, 
1945,” as it is officially known, pro- 
vides that millers, importers and 
flour factors in England and Wales 
can sell and deliver imported flour 
to bakers in the proportion of one 
sack (280 lbs) of imported to nine 
sacks of national flour sold and de- 
livered at the same time. This does 
not interfere with the existing re- 
quirements of millers to mix 5% of 
imported flour in their milling grist 
for national flour. Persons, other 
than millers, may not mix imported 
flour with national flour to be sold 
as flour, as that would constitute 











British Trade Groups Favor 
Synthetic Flour Enrichment 


London, Eng. (By Cable).—A government “white paper” on the post- 
war loaf has just been published, covering the report on a conference be- 
tween government officials and representatives of millers, bakers and flour 
importers. The unanimous recommendation was for flour enrichment. Gov- 
ernment officials supported natural enrichment from high extraction flour, 
but the trade representatives recommended enrichment by added vitamins 


to low extraction flour. 


No definite decision was reached, and further in- 


vestigation is in progress, but the conference unanimously recommended 
that meantime the present 80% extraction flour, which includes a percentage 
of white imported flour, should be maintained. 


the making of a specialty flour, for 
which a license from the Ministry 
of Food would be necessary. 

In Scotland, the importers are per- 
mitted to distribute 25% of imported 
flour with their sales of. national 
flour, that is to say, one sack (280 
Ibs) of imported flour may be de- 
livered to every three~of national. 

Under the new order, restrictions 
on the use of imported flour to ar- 
ticles other than bread are removed, 
as is the prohibition on the use of 
semolina in the manufacture of 
bread, flour, confectionery and bis- 
cuits. 

This return to direct distribution 
of imported flour—at present mostly 
Canadian—is regarded with much 
satisfaction by the English flour im- 
porters and flour factors, even if it 
is only a small allocation, for they 
feel it is one restriction removed 
from their legitimate trade and en- 
courages them to anticipate more 
complete trading facilities in import- 
ed flour later on. Since bakers have 
been using this small quantity of 
imported flour, London bread already 
shows some _ improvement. The 
Scottish importers have been for- 
tunate in that they have been able 
to distribute a certain limited quan- 
tity of imported flour throughout the 
war years and the Scottish bakers 
have been allowed to incorporate it 
in their bread mixture, but only in 
bread. Now, it is understood, they 
may use it in flour confectionery 
and biscuits. 

The provision permitting the use 
of semolina in bread and flour con- 
fectionery has not aroused very 
great interest among bakers. They 
are skeptical as to the extent it will 
be available for their use, since the 
supply of recent years has been so 
limited. 
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* A, E. Owen Retires * 
* * ok 


Leaves Spillers, Ltd., After 48 
Years of Service 





London, Eng.—A. E. Owen, general 
manager of the southeastern area of 
England for Spillers, Ltd., London, 
one of the two large milling com- 
bines in the United Kingdom, retired 
on Nov, 14, after 48 years’ service 
with the company. 

On Nov. 7, Sir Malcolm Robertson, 
chairman of Spillers, Ltd., presented 
Mr. Owen with a rose bowl and a 
pair of candlesticks on behalf of the 
directors of the company, while his 
colleagues on the staff presented him 
with a silver salver and a pair of 
silver candlesticks. On Nov. 12 the 
southeastern group of flour millers 
held a dinner in London in honor of 
Mr. Owen, during which many prom- 
inent figures in the British milling 
industry paid warm tribute to their 
guest of honor. 

Mr. Owen was born in Cardiff, 
Wales, and joined Spillers in 1897 as 
a junior invoice clerk in that city. 
Shortly afterwards he transferred to 
the flour selling department, and six 
years later, having become very in- 
terested in advertising, was placed in 


charge of a traveling exhibition de. 
signed to popularize a_ proprictory 
brand of brown flour known a; 
“Turog.” A year later Mr. Owen re. 
turned to the office to organize a na. 
tional campaign to publicize the prod. 
uct. 

In 1911 Mr. Owen was sent by his 
company to Chicago to attend an 
International Advertising Conver. 
tion, a visit which developed his 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
science of advertising. 

In 1916, Spillers, Ltd., having in. 
augurated a glucose manufacturing 
business under the name of Nicholls, 
Nagle & Co., Ltd., in Manchester, 
Mr. Owen was appointed commer. 
cial manager. When this _ business 
was sold six years later to Ameri- 
can Corn Products, Inc., Mr. Owen 
became commercial manager of the 
Cardiff and Channel Mills, Ltd, a 
subsidiary of Spillers. In 1927 he 
was made a director as well as sales 
manager of the southwestern area. 
In 1930 he was appointed to the po- 
sition of general manager of the 
southeastern area. 
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QUIBBLE IN PARLIAMENT 
ABOUT FLOUR EXTRACTION 


London, Eng.—In Parliament the 
minister of food recently was asked 
what would be the annual saving in 
shipping tonnage if all flour con- 
sumed in this country were of 85% 
extraction and what further saving 
would be obtained if only whole meal 
flour’ were used. 

Sir Ben Smith, the minister, re- 
plied that it was estimated that if 
the extraction rate of flour milled in 
the United Kingdom were raised to 
85% 342,000 tons less wheat would 
be required than with the present 
80% extraction rate. If the extrac- 
tion rate were raised to 100%, 1,279, 
000 tons less wheat would be required 
than under the present rate. In 
neither case, however, would there 
be any saving in shipping tonnage 
as it would be necessary to import 
a corresponding amount of animal 
feedingstuffs to compensate for the 
loss of milling offals which would re- 
sult from an increase in the extrac- 
tion rate. 

Sir Ben was then asked if he was 
aware that, even if it would not save 
shipping it would save an enormous 
number of lives if we had “rea! flour 
instead of the rubbish we are getting 
now?” 

The minister replied: “And it will 
also kill a lot of livestock in this 
country.” 

He was then asked: “Was not this 
change made merely to suit the mill- 
ers’ combine, and was not the food 
minister’s predecessor deceived and 
misled?” 

Sir Ben Smith: “The change was 
made in agreement with the nutt'- 
tionists.” 

This was contradicted by the ques 
tioner but the minister of food in- 
sisted that there was complete agree 
ment between all the experts on the 
80% extraction. He said a White 
Paper was about to be published 
which would confirm that. 
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FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





evil Milling Co. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C, Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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Our Migrant Population 





(Continued from page 18.) 


tween 1930 and 1940, when there 
was no drain on the civilian popula- 
tion for the Armed Forces, the popu- 
lation in this size group increased 
only 1,662,253, or 4.6% of the 1930 
population in such places. The proc- 
ess of population concentration has 
been stepped up during the war 
years. The census spokesmen con- 
clude that it may be expected that 
demobilization will bring large num- 
bers of veterans back into these cities 
and that their postwar population 
will be considerably larger than it 
is now, provided, of course, that not 
all of those who have moved into 
the cities move out again now that 
the war is over, an eventuality which 
is considered extremely unlikely. 


GI Redistribution 

The civilian population in all re- 
gions is due for a rise when de- 
mobilization takes place. Not all 
veterans will go back to where they 
came from, but the majority will 
probably do so. Southern and west- 
ern areas, which have large numbers 
of servicemen stationed on military 
posts, may expect a loss in total 
population with demobilization. The 
North, with its heavy contribution 
to the Armed Forces and its rela- 
tively small share of military in- 
stallations, will gain sharply in to- 
tal population. Since the number 
of persons who have gone into the 
services can be closely estimated for 
all areas, it is a relatively simple 
matter to judge the effect of de- 
mobilization on any one of them. 

As for migrants, they will prob- 
ably tend to stay where they are if 
economic conditions permit. Persons 
who have moved from farms will 
probably not go back to farms, un- 
less economic conditions force them 
to. At this point, then, the postwar 
distribution and movement of popu- 
lation become questions of what eco- 
nomic conditions will be and where 
economic opportunity will be best. 


On the County Basis 


Analyses of population data for 
metropolitan counties and congest- 
ed production areas that have al- 
ready been made are discussed by 
the authors of the Advertising and 
Selling article, who state that 137 
metropolitan areas (composed of 237 
counties and independent cities) have 
been classified with respect to past 
patterns of growth and with respect 
to their prospects for postwar 
growth. These areas contain all the 
large cities and more than half of 
the total civilian population. Of the 
137 metropolitan areas, 60, or 44%, 
were classified as areas with rela- 
tively good postwar population pros- 
pects; while 33, or 24%, were classed 
as having relatively poor postwar 
population prospects. Eleven, or 8%, 
were expected to lose population 
after the war, and 33, or 24% of the 
areas, were expected to “come back” 
after the war. 

On a regional basis, as might be 
expected from the summary of pop- 
ulation trends already given, the 
southern and western areas obtained 
relatively favorable classifications 
compared with those in the North. 
The South and the West contained 
by far a major percentage of areas 
with good postwar population pros- 
pects and a smaller percentage of 
those with poor ones. Of the 48 
southern metropolitan areas, 34, or 
71%, were put into the class with 
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Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 
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good prospects while only one area 
(2%) fell into the group with poor 
prospects. Of the 15 western areas, 
13 fell into the former group and 
none into the latter. In contrast, 
only 13 of the 74 northern areas, or 
18%, were put into the group with 
good population prospects, while 32, 
or 43%, of the northern areas fell 
into the poor prospect class. Ap- 
proximately equal proportidns of the 
metropolitan areas in each of the 
three regions were classified as areas 
which were expected to be greatly 
deflated population-wise. The North 
contained the largest proportion of 
areas expected to “come _ back” 
(31%), and the West, the smallest 
(7%). 

Because the classification of post- 
war prospects in these studies is 
based on the growth history of each 
area, there is admitted to be con- 
siderable possibility of error in the 
prediction for any one area. New 
factors not present in its popula- 
tion history of the past few decades 
could alter the trend for a given 
area. On the other hand, projec- 
tions of this type actually take a 
great many factors into account. Pop- 
ulation growth, state Hauser and 
Eldridge, is not itself a fundamental 
factor in the development of a com- 
munity. It is rather the result of 
a great many factors which are fun- 
damental, factors which boil down 
in the last analysis to economic op- 
portunity or the ability to attract 
and sustain population. In this light, 
the pattern of past growth can be 
seen as a measure of the ability of 
an area to attract and sustain popula- 
tion. Large and complex metropoli- 
tan areas cannot change very rap- 
idly in these respects. Consequent- 
ly, past experience is quite a good 
basis for speculation as to future 
experience. 


The Congested Areas 

Detailed information is available 
on the composition and character- 
istics of the resident and in-migrant 
population in 10 areas which have 
had a heavy war impact. The Cen- 
suses of Congested Production Areas 
were conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census during the first half of 
1944, at the time when the war phase 
was at or near its height. 

A study of the migration data from 
these censuses produces evidence that 
wartime migration has not been just 
a casual movement of unattached 
individuals, but, to a large extent, 
a movement of families, women and 
children having migrated in large 
numbers. There is, therefore, reason 
to believe that a considerable propor- 
tion of war migrants have made what 
they regard as permanent moves. 

A study of the labor force in con- 
gested areas indicates that if full 
employment is to be maintained for 
the persons now in the 10 areas and 
if full employment is to be provided 
for returning servicemen, there will 
have to be from 26 to 90% more 
jobs available in the areas than were 
available in 1940. 


Population Fallacies 


“It would not do to close this brief 
view of the population situation,” 
state the census spokesmen, “with- 
out calling attention to the fallacies 
which are likely to attach them- 
selves to considerations of popula- 
tion size. It.has become the cus- 
tom to regard only a growing com- 
munity as a healthy community. This 
is probably a faulty notion. It is 
clear that differentials in the rates 
of growth among the regions of the 
nation are not at all directly cor- 

(Continued on page 37.) 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co, 


DULUTH, MINN. 














IT's 
BIN 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 










““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea, Mich. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kens. 





— 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 








FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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NO IMPROVEMENT IN 
GRAY GOODS SUPPLY 


—<>—- 
Bag Manufacturers Unable to Get 
Any Sizable Amount of Sheet- 
ings or Osnaburgs 


New York, N. Y.—Bag manufactur- 
ers continue to be faced with the in- 
ability to obtain cotton textiles. 
Sales in the past week in gray cloths 
were chiefly in sheetings and those 
sales were for immediate delivery and 
in very small individual lots. 

An increasing number of textile 
mills have integrated their weaving 
with finishing—some nearly 100% as 
far as bag cottons are concerned— 
and the net result is that there is a 
smaller available supply of Class A 
and B sheetings and osnaburgs, tex- 
tiles most commonly used in making 
flour and feed bags. 

The mills are upgrading or finish- 
ing their gray cloths into dress prints 
or in plain colors. Producers who 
have such finished goods for sale 
say that while bag manufacturers 
protest such offerings, they accept 
them, rather than nothing. Some of 
these goods find end uses in the form 
they are sold. 

This development, added to the al- 
ready short supply of preferred bag 
textiles, makes the gray goods situa- 
tion even more gloomy. There has 
been practically no business extend- 
ed into next year other than that 
placed several months ago when some 
producers decided to book from three 
to six months ahead. This represent- 
ed a negligible part of the market, 
however. 

Developments in the burlap market 
last week were favorable to a sharp- 
ly improved supply situation in 1946, 
perhaps early in the year. Optimism 
was based on reports from Calcutta 
that production is reaching a_50,- 
000,000-yard per month market sur- 
plus and that shipments are rising 
sharply, due to reach a peak figure 
of 140,000,000 yards in November; 
and one step by CPA in issuing a sup- 
plementary burlap allocation to the 
bag industry for this month of 50,- 
000,000 yards. 

Following the recent discussions 
with the trade in Washington, it is 
hoped that import restrictions will 
be eased next year in view of the 
favorable Calcutta position, which is 
reflected by the weak market there. 
Furthermore, the bag trade alloca- 
tions expected shortly for the first 
quarter are expected to be increased 
as a result of improved arrivals and 
the additional quotas granted for this 
month. 

The Calcutta market has remained 
erratic, moving up and down in a 
narrow range. This continued weak- 
ness was interpreted by observers 
here as belying any threat of strikes 
as reported earlier in some cables 
here. Little business is being trans- 
acted by importers at this time for 
the first and second quarters of 1946, 
the trade preferring to await devel- 
opments in regard to government 
controls and clarification of the sup- 
Ply and shipping outlook. 

Quotable prices of importers, rep- 
resenting duty paid selling price per 
yard at U. S. port of discharge, at 
the end of last week on standard 
constructions were: 40-in; 74%4-oz, Jan- 
uary-March 7.85c, April-June 7.70c; 
40-in, 10-oz, January-March 10.25c, 
April-June 10c. 

_ Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
Wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
cents per yard of cloth, is 8.87, as 
Compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
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Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Jb of cloth 
is 16.16, as compared with 17.55 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CROP IMPROVEMENT MEETING 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneso- 
ta Crop Improvement Association will 
hold its annual meeting Jan. 16, at 
the University Farm, and this will be 
followed by a short course on plant 
pathology Jan. 17. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMODITY MARKET GROUP 
ELECTS OFFICERS FOR ’46 


Chicago, Ill_—At a meeting in Chi- 
cago Dec. 6 of the board of directors 
of the National Association of Com- 
modity Exchanges and Allied Trades, 
Inc., officers for the forthcoming 
year were elected as follows: 

President, Ody H. Lamborn, presi- 
dent of the New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, Inc; first vice presi- 
dent, J. O. McClintock, member of 
the board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; second vice presi- 
dent, Walter H. Mills, vice president 
General Mills, Inc; executive vice 
president, J. A. Higgons, Jr., mem- 
ber of the board of managers of the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change, Inc; secretary and treasur- 
er, O. W. Olson, business manager 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee elected were: J. O. McClintock, 
chairman, Chicago; Gunnard A. John- 
son, Kansas City; George Hintz, New 
York City; Walter H. Mills, Minne- 
apolis; J. Hollis Griffin, Chicago. 

Policies and programs were deter- 
mined by the directors for the asso- 
ciation over the coming year in be- 
half of the functioning of the na- 
tion’s commodity futures markets in 
the public welfare. The board was 
addressed by the new governor of the 
Associated Commodity Exchange, ex- 
Senator Samuel D. Jackson of In- 
diana. 

Directors of the association elected 
for the forthcoming year by the con- 
stituent member exchanges were: 
Chicago Board of Trade, J. O. McClin- 
tock, J. Hollis Griffin; Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Gunnard A. Johnson, 
Walter R. Scott; Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis, F. Peavey Hef- 
felfinger, Walter H. Mills; Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, Maurice Man- 
deville, O. W. Olson; New York Cocoa 
Exchange, Inc., Charles H. Butcher, 
George Hintz; New York Coffee and 
Sugar Exchange, Inc., John C. Gard- 
ner,.Ody H. Lamborn; New York 
Produce Exchange, Charles B. Crof- 
ton, Laurel Duval. 

Joseph P. Henican of Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York City, and E. S. Morgenstern, 
president of the Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, were elected 
Class “B” directors. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 1, 1945, and Dec. 2, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 




















Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 


1 2 1 2 
1945 1944 1945 1944 
WHS: dc esest 121,707 166,705 25,219 36,399 
ee eer 7,685 13,682 ee eee 
Ter 45,049 16,674 4,782 7,366 
| g ET ERTLIEe 4,768 13,021 363 647 
i ee 22,706 33,728 697 1,040 
Flaxseed .... 17,937 4,499 573 672 
Soybeans .... 24,513 23,861 oe eee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 1 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 5,000 (60,000) bus; corn, 
1,000 (403,000); soybeans, 91,000 (158,000). 
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for outstanding 
achievement in 
food processing 


ww 


One year ago, at the presentation of 
the Achievement “A” Award Flag for 
outstanding food production, the Men 
and Women of Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
pledged themselves to continue the ef- 
forts that had merited this award. 


Now, on November 28th, 1945, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has added the white star to our 
“A” Flag, for distinguished service in 
the processing of food for the current 


year. 


In accepting this award, ‘Wwe mefi aiid 
women at Fisher’s recognize that the 
war’s end has not lessened the need 
for the food we produce .. . that the 
continued production of food is an im- 
portant contribution toward a lasting 
peace. To that end, we dedicate our 


efforts for the coming year. 





FISHER FLOURING 
MILLS COMPANY 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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Dean W. Perkins 


FLOUR CLUB HEAD — Dean W. 
Perkins, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been named president of the Minne- 
apolis Flour Club for the ensuing 
year. He succeeds David W. Moore 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. The 
new vice president is George L. Maas, 
King Midas Flour Mills. Thomas J. 
Whalen, Atkinson Milling Co., was 
elected secretary-treasurer, succeed- 
ing S. S. Stanchfield, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

PROMOTION — Coatsworth & 
Cooper, Ltd., Toronto grain and feed 
firm, Toronto, Ont., has announced 
the election of Alex L. Walker as a 
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Alex L. Walker 


director and treasurer of the com- 
pany. Mr. Walker, who has been 
associated with Coatsworth & Cooper 
since the beginning of 1948, was for- 
merly with Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Ltd., a concern that has been long 
established in the Canadian flour, 
grain and feed trades. Mr. Walker 
has had wide experience in both 
eastern and western Canada and is 
fully qualified for his new duties. 

EXCHANGE PRESIDENT—For the 
fourth time C. H. Wright, vice presi- 
dent of the lIowa-Nebraska Grain 
Co., has been elected president of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. He 


C. H. Wright 


was chosen at the annual board of 
directors’ election meeting held re- 
cently. Mr. Wright, who served as 
president of the exchange in 1921, 
1922 and 1931, succeeds D. O. Aller, 
vice president of the Butler-Welsh 
Grain. Co. Other officers named were: 
R. E. Miller, Updike Grain Corp., 
and A. W. Nielsen, West Central Co- 
operative Grain Co., vice presidents; 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co., treasurer, and F. P. Manchester, 
re-elected secretary. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER—Curtiss 
C. Coleman has returned to Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., after 39 months in mili- 
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Curtiss C. Coleman 


tary service and has been named 
assistant treasurer of the company. 
He succeeds Cornelius O’Donnell, who 
has retired after more than 50 years 
of continuous service with the firm. 
Entering the army in April, 1942, 
Mr. Coleman was a captain in the 
army air forces. Joining Pillsbury 
Mills in 1929 after graduation from 
the University of Minnesota, he 
worked as a clerk in the grain ac- 
counting department, and was later 
appointed a clerk in the cashier’s de- 
partment. In 1932 he was named as- 
sistant cashier to the manager of 
the cashier’s department. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Recent three-day ceremonies at 
the Roanoke (Va.) Consistory con- 
ferred upon W. T. McNeil, head miller 
of the flour division of Lindsey-Rob- 
inson & Co., Inc., Roanoke, his thirty- 
second degree in Scottish Rite Ma- 
sonry, as one of a class of 60 victory 
reunion candidates from southwest- 
ern Virginia. Mr. McNeil, who has 
been with the Lindsey firm for five 
years, became a master Mason in 
1936. 

* 


Logan P. Johnson, secretary, At- 
kinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting the trade in the central 
states territory. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, visited Kan- 
sas City Dec. 4 on federation busi- 


ness. 
# 


Among visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion last week were Robert V. Har- 
ris, vice president and secretary, Har- 
ris Milling Co., Mount Pleasant, 
Mich; F. L. Gunderson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of ‘the department of 
research and product development, 
and G. Cullen Thomas, vice president 
and director, products control, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

® 


Southwestern mill representation 
on the wheat committee of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, meeting in 
Washington, D. C., last week, in- 


cluded J. S. Hargett of Oklahoma 
City, president, southwestern divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., and Henry 
H. Cates, executive vice president of 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas. 

& 


Headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association in Oklahoma City 
was paid a recent visit by Myron E. 
Humphrey, president and general 
manager, Chickasha Milling Co. 

oe 


G. Santoni, head of the Cannons- 
burg Furniture & Salvage Co. and a 
large buyer of flour, is recuperating 
in Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, from 
a serious gall bladder operation. 

® 


A hunting trip to southern Missouri 
points took Gordon Wood, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, away 
from his desk the past week. 

+ 


Harold Hinn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Harvest Queen Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Plainview, Texas, was a 
Kansas City visitor last week. He 
attended the meeting of District 2, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
Dec. 8. 

* 


W. W. Campbell has retired as 
manager of the Mesa Flour Mills Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., a unit of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Succeeding him is Vernon D. Howey, 
recently returned from service and 
formerly employed by the Monte 


Vista Flour Mills Co., also owned by 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Mr. Campbell has been with the par- 
ent company for 48 years. He served 
several terms as president of the 
Western Colorado Millers Associa- 
tion. 
& 


W. R. WHeegaard, general sales 
manager for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed cochairman:of the industrial 
division inthe 1946 fund campaign 
of the Minneapolis Civic Council. 


James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a visit 
to the Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North 
East, Pa., which he represents in the 
metropolitan area. 

* 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 

& 


Edmond J. Coleman has been ap- 
pointed district manager in Buffaio 
for the Kraft Food Co., succeeding 
Joseph O’Keefe, Jr., who is joining 
Velnap & Thompson, Inc., Chicago, 
sales promotion agency. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is calling on connections along 
the: eastern seaboard. He accom- 


panied C. D. Eblen, Ashland, Ky., rep- 
resentative of the mill, to Kentucky 
in his car after the salesman had 
spent a few days at the mill, and 
continued east by train. 


A turkey dinner, with all the trim- 
mings, wds recently served Hutchin- 
son grain men and their office forces 
on the trading floor, with George E. 
Gano and Paul Gano of the George 
E. Gano Grain Co. as hosts. Approx- 
imately 100 were present. 

* 


William M. Jacobs, flour salesman 
for the past 38 years, retired recent- 
ly after 26 years with Washburn 
Crosby and General Mills, Inc. He 
represented the mill in and around 
St. Louis and parts of Illinois. 

* 


L. V. Mika, central states sales di- 
rector, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, called on the Illinois trade last 
week at the same time W. J. Grover, 
Jr., was in the Chicago territory. 

& 


E. B. Frost of Winnipeg, western 
manager for the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., was a recent Minneapolis 


visitor. 
a 


John S. Pillsbury, Sr., chairman of 
the board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been named Minneapolis sponsor for 
the Eye Bank for Sight Restoration, 
Inc., New York. In addition to en- 
listing donors for eye operations, the 
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GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 








Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


* 


isle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 





NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


lp 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 

















a 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











eye bank encourages research and 
study of the cornea operation. 
oe 


J. H. Compton, Jr., of Wichita, 
Kansas, who represents the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills in that territory, 
after traveling out from the Kansas 
City office, spent Dec. 8-10 in Minne- 
apolis. ; 

co 

Wesley R. Parker, vice president 

and..sales ,manager, Igleheart Bros., 
.deit., soft wheat ‘millers, Evansville, 
¥Ind., visited old friends and custom- 
* ers in Minneapolis this past week. 
& 


Fred Borries, Nashville manager 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a visit in Chicago. 


DEATHS 


Thomas J. Cassidy, Minneapolis 
grain broker, succumbed to a heart 
attack in an office adjoining the 
trading floor of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Dec. 5. He was apparent- 
ly in his usual good health when 
stricken. Mr. Cassidy, 71 years of 
age, had been associated with the 
grain trade for 44 years, and was a 
former active partner of the old 
Charles E. Lewis Co. He recently 
re-engaged in business on his own 
account. Surviving him are _ his 
widow, four daughters and two sons. 
A third son was killed in action in 
Africa. 


er 











Seventeen years’ service as St. 
Louis branch manager for Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
was ended Nov. 29 in Webster 
Groves, Mo., with the death, after 
a three-month illness, of Morell H. 
Hayman. Surviving Mr. Hayman, 
who died at the age of 57, are his 
widow, Elizabeth Marsh Hayman, and 
a son, William Marsh Hayman. The 
deceased had managed the St. Louis 
office of the Stein-Hall company 
since September, 1928. 


George Albert Buchanan, chief en- 
gineer for the General Baking Co., 
Oklahoma City, for the past 22 years, 
died Dec. 2 following a heart attack. 
He was a native Missourian and had 
lived in Oklahoma City since 1918. 


Clyde Addison Thayer, 64-year-old 
feed miller and head of the Thayer 
Milling Co., Chardon, Ohio, died in a 
Cleveland hospital on Dec. 1 after a 
two-week illness. He was prominent 
in Chardon community affairs. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


OO GQ GG 


James D. North, a former major 
in the army air forces, has rejoined 
General Foods Corp. as assistant mer- 
chandising manager. Curt A. Abel, 
major in the ordnance department of 
the army, has rejoined the com- 
pany as an associate merchandising 
manager, and J. P. Delafield, former- 
ly of Benton & Bowles, advertising 
agency, also. has become an associate 
merchandising manager. 

* 


G. Rowbottom, who recently joined 
the staff of E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh 
district manager for the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., after his 
service discharge, has been recalled 
to the army. He served overseas for 
several years. 
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DISTRIBUTORS ATTEND BANQUET — Almost 200 
members and guests of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors attended the organization’s annual 
banquet held in the Produce Exchange Luncheon Club 
There were no speakers at the banquet, 


in November. 


war. 


man. 


which was preceded by a cocktail hour. 
first social affair held by the club since the end of the 


This was the 


The banquet was under the direction of the enter- 
tainment committee, of which Gus Fleischmann is chair- 
He was assisted by J. A. MacNair. 





Co-Ordinator Asks Mills for 
January Export Flour Offers 


Under date of Dec. 8, William T. 
McArthur, flour co-ordinator, cir- 
cularized mills with a request for 
statements of the number of bags of 
flour they could offer for export in 
January if no subsidy uncertainty 
was involved and also for the num- 
ber of bags they could offer for that 
month regardless of subsidy compli- 
cations. 

With this information in hand, Mr. 
McArthur said he would attempt to 
get some definite information con- 
cerning the future of the subsidy pro- 
gram and end the uncertainty which 
now appears to have stymied further 
export sales by mills which have 
already booked their limit under the 
unfilled order balance limitations of 
the subsidy regulations. 

Unofficial interpretations of the 
subsidy regulations are to the effect 
that mills are privileged to insert 
a protective clause in their export 
contracts which will require the im- 
porter to pay the additional 70c sack 
for flour which will result from sub- 


sidy termination. Foreign buyers, 
however, have so far refused to make 
such agreement, because unless flour 
ceilings are increased proportionately, 
such a premium would be a violation 
of flour ceilings. 

The contract offered by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion on purchases of flour guarantees 
to protect mills in the event of sub- 
sidy termination. 

Information given to Mr. McArthur 
will provide an answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the lack of mill ca- 
pacity or subsidy uncertainty is the 
governing factor in limiting January 
export flour offerings. 

There is a growing feeling in Wash- 
ington that the OPA may not co- 
ordinate a ceiling price increase with 
the date of shipment at the time the 
subsidy program is terminated. As 
yet no definite statement has been 
forthcoming from OPA, because the 
policy of what to do in regard to 
higher bread prices has not been de- 
cided upon. 





Manufacturers Hear Senator 


Taft Call OPA Policies Unjust 


New York, N. Y.—An attack by 
Senator Robert A. Taft against poli- 
cies of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration met with vigorous denials 
from Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles here at the golden anniver- 
sary congress of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

At the corporate business session 
Dec. 6 Mr. Taft reminded the 4,500 
industrialists present of the injustice 
of OPA policies to smaller companies 
without representation in Washing- 
ton. He spoke of black markets 
which followed freeze policies in 
many lines of goods. 

Senator Taft charged the OPA 
with “probably the most blatant piece 
of propaganda in which any govern- 
ment has engaged to perpetuate it- 
self’ in the agency’s distribution 
with every October allotment to serv- 
ice men’s dependents of a card head- 
ed “Danger Ahead, America.” This, 
he said, implied that every retailer 


is probably .a chiseler trying to short 
change the consumer. 

Mr. Bowles asserted that removal 
of price controls would invite a spiral 
of inflation which would threaten free 
enterprise. Labor demands for high- 
er pay checks would be intensified, 
he said, and he denied that controls 
tend to hold down production. 

Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, termed the evernormal 
granary one of the most successful 
implements ever devised for agricul- 
ture and the nation. He spoke on the 
dependence of agriculture on pros- 
perity in industry. 

Harry Zinsmaster, president Zins- 
master Baking Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
was one of the 38 new directors 
elected at the congress. 

In announcing NAM officers for 
1946 the board of directors named 
C. M. Chester, chairman, executive 
committee, General Foods Corp., as 
one of 10 national vice presidents 


and John Holmes, president, Swift 
& Co., and William M. Rand, presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Co., re- 
gional vice presidents for the com- 
ing year. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ODT TAKES OVER TUGBOATS 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Office of De- 

fense Transportation took possession 
and control of the property of the 
Great Lakes Towing Co., ending a 
13-week tie-up of harbor activities 
brought about by a strike of mem- 
bers of the Tug Firemen, Linemen, 
Oilers and Watchers Union (AFL). 
The strike was first called when the 
crews of two tugboats were dis- 
charged following a dispute. Other 
crews walked out in sympathy and 
the point at issue now is the pay- 
ment of wages to the crews for the 
time they were out on strike, and 
not the original issue. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC OPENS OMAHA WHEAT 
TO FLOUR MILL BUYERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The program of 
Commodity Credit Corp. to meet 
wheat needs of mills having less 
that a 21-day supply of 12% and 
lower protein on hand or under con- 
tract has been broadened to make 
stocks stored in Omaha and Council 
Bluffs available for purchase from 
warehousemen there, subject to the 
stipulation that sales match only 
quantities loaded against CCC orders 
the previous five days. 

The original program, inaugurated 
Nov. 16, covered government stocks 
stored only at Kansas City, St. Jo- 
seph, Salina, Hutchinson, Topeka and 
Wichita. Since that time, unofficial 
estimates are that mills have ac- 
quired possibly 2,750,000 to 3,000,000 
bus ordinary No. 1 and No. 2 hard 
wheat and a limited amount of red 
wheat from CCC stocks. However, 
the quantity available for purchase 
has been greatly short of demand, 
which has been of feverish character. 

Omaha and Council Bluffs have 
stocks of about 9,000,000 bus wheat, 
but the proportion owned by CCC 
is not known, although it probably 
is large. The agency recently has 
been giving elevators there orders 
to load substantial quantities against 
its export commitments and ware- 
housemen probably have a five-day 
backlog of loading that will, initially 
at least, open up considerable wheat 
for sale to mills. 

In announcing expansion of the 
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program, CCC suggested that ip. 
quiries from mills located in the 
territory that can be served to equa] 
or better advantage by shipments 
from Omaha than from Kansas City 
be referred to warehousemen in the 
Nebraska city. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS’ MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Rev. Fred FE, 
Andrews, who formerly was a chap- 
lain with the First Infantry Division 
which saw service in North Africa, 
Italy and France, will be the prin. 
cipal speaker at a meeting of Dis. 
trict 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held Dec. 15 at the 
York Hotel, St. Louis. Other speak. 
ers on the program will be A. W. 
Lantz, president of Lantz Bros. Bak- 
ery, St. Louis, who will discuss the 
history of baking, and B. C. Culver, 
midwestern manager of the insecti- 
cide department, American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Corp., whose topic will 
be “Fumigation of Flour Mill Ma- 
chinery Units.” Leo C. Schulte, 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il., is 
chairman of the district organiza- 
tion. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS DAN VALLEY MILLS 


Dan Valley, Virginia—James A. 
Smith, formerly with the Cleveland 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Tenn., as- 
sumed the position of manager of the 
Dan Valley Mills on Nov. 19. Mr. 
Smith had been with the Cleveland 
firm since 1923. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED GROUP TO REVIEW 
SUPPLY, DEMAND STATUS 


Chicago, Ill.—The feed survey com- 
mittee of the Feed Industry Council 
will meet in Chicago Dec. 12 and 13 
to review the supply and demand 
situation. 

The two-day meeting will be held 
at the Drake Hotel. The committee 
includes college men from all parts 
of the country. Increasing political 
pressure is being brought to bear on 
Washington because of the serious 
protein shortage, according to re- 
ports. Trade sources say that this 
situation is getting progressively 
worse and wide complaints are being 
voiced. 

Trade sources state that the gov- 
ernment has been reluctant to issue 
the order because of the opposition 
expressed by the majority in the 
trade, but that with complaints in- 
creasing about the severe situation, 
some action may be forced upon 
Washington. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA, FEDERATION GROUPS 
TO DISCUSS GRAIN GRADES 


Chicago, Ill—A meeting of the 
grain committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation with representa- 
tives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to discuss details of the pending 
revision of the federal grain stand- 
ards law will be held here, Dec. 14. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


KELLY SCHEETS TO JOIN 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


Beardstown, Ill. — Kelly Scheets 
has been appointed assistant sales 
manager in the flour division of 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of flour, corn meal and feed. 
He will begin his new duties the first 
of the year. 

Mr. Scheets formerly was with the 
Standard Milling Co. in Chicago, and 
prior to that he was with the Sims 
Milling Co. 
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Wheat Famine 





(Continued from page 9.) 


charges. Industry spokesmen asked 
if it would not be possible for the 
CCC to absorb the excess between the 
two markets. Again this proposal 
was turned aside on the ground that 
the CCC Kansas wheat stocks are 
also earmarked for export markets. 


CCC Aid Asked 


Following this impasse, the most 
favorably received proposal from the 
industry group position was the re- 
quest that the CCC buy Kansas 
wheat and resell it at the Texas ceil- 
ing, thereby incurring a loss on the 
transaction. Although it was not 
prought out at the meeting, it was 
subsequently noted that the CCC 
does not appear to have the legal 
authority to make sales below parity 
except for export aS surplus material. 
However, this aspect was not men- 
tioned by the CCC officials who were 
present at the meeting. 

Another proposal brought forward 
by the industry members was that 
the OPA raise Texas and Oklahoma 
flour ceilings to permit the acquisi- 
tion of higher priced interior wheat 
by southwestern millers. This was 
flatly rejected by OPA officials. Ob- 
servers here say it is inconceivable 
that the OPA would adjust Texas 
flour ceilings to reflect higher priced 
Kansas wheat, inasmuch as there 
would be no guarantee that south- 
western millers would use only the 
higher priced wheat under’a higher 
ceiling. 

Also, from the price standpoint, 
OPA officials were asked to make an 
announcement now that wheat ceil- 
ings would not be raised for some 
definite period running into next year. 
The sponsor of this idea offered it 
when it was divulged that farmers 
are believed to be holding back wheat 
stocks in anticipation of higher OPA 
ceiling prices or in a desire to divert 
income into the next tax year. OPA 
officials stated they did not feel 
free to make any such announcement 
as they cannot tell what changes in 
parity might occur during such a 
commitment. It is entirely possible 
that some ceiling adjustment may be 
necessary later for both wheat and 
corn, although OPA officials do not 
see the necessity at this time and 
will resist any ceiling change unless 
it is shown beyond, all shadow of 
doubt that such an increase is neces- 
sary. 


Farmer Holdings Heavy 


Concerning farm holdings of wheat, 
USDA officials estimate that there 
still is approximately 500,000,000 
bus in producers’ possession. 

Although wheat supplies have not 
reached a crisis as far as the south- 
western mills are concerned, that 
time is seen as not more than 60 
days off. Many unmeasurable fac- 
tors could easily sustain the conten- 
tions of the millers’ committee. For 
example, one USDA official esti- 
mated that over-all export demand 
for flour will require approximately 
27% of milling capacity. Another 
Intangible is the disappearance of 
Wheat for feed on farms, particularly 
now that protein supplements are 
difficult to obtain. When farmers 
are affluent and facing higher tax 
tates during the present year, there 
Will be a disposition to feed wheat 
to livestock and to poultry rather 
than make sales, one official ex- 
Plained., 


Within the major problem there 





is also seen another lesser but equal- 
ly important problem for some mill- 
ers and that is the necessity for ob- 
taining various types of wheat for 
blending purposes. In determining a 
solution of the current tightness in 
supply and the potential critical over- 
all shortage, government officials 
will not only be called upon to pro- 
vide for over-all relief, but they will 
have to make selective relief for 
millers whose requirements will need 
special types of wheat for their nor- 
mal business. 





Diminishing Supply 





(Continued from page 9.) 


from Hutchinson stocks, and there 
have been other criticisms of ‘the 
terms of the selling. 

CCC officials take the stand that 
the agency is not the cause of the 
wheat shortage and that it has its 
own export commitments laid out, 
which cannot be crippled by large 
scale disposal of CCC stocks. 


“To Arrive’ Only Source 

Most mill wheat buying lately con- 
tinues on the basis of future ship- 
ment with storage charges to be paid 
until date of shipment, generally two 
to three months away. Wheat bought 
this way costs around 1c a month 
above ceilings and earned mark-ups 
and offers no real guarantee that the 
wheat will be available when needed, 
but it is about the only way to cov- 
er flour sales now. 

The only hope of important relief 
for the current situation is the gen- 
erally held belief that the wheat 
movement will pick up after Jan. 1, 
when farmers will be operating in a 
new tax year. No doubt there will 
be some improvement next month, 
but whether it will be sufficient to 
fill the expanding holes is a matter 
of speculation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TWO ADDITIONAL VENDORS 
LISTED IN FLOUR SALES 


Washington, D. C.—Two additional 
vendors were announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in its pur- 
chases of flour last week. Sixty-eight 
vendors are named in the first an- 
nouncement, which appears on page 
19 of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. The additional vendors, with 
the amounts sold and prices, are: 

Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, 
Pa., 2,400,000 lbs at $3.655, f.0.b. mill, 
in 10%-oz burlap or 2.50-yd osnaburg. 

Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, 
Kansas, sold an additional 960,000 Ibs 
for December delivery. In the first 
announcement, this firm was listed 
as having sold 1,040,000 Ibs at $2.95, 
f.o.b. Liberal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUCIDOL CORP. BUILDS 
ADDITIONS TO PLANT 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Lucidol Corp. 
is erecting additions, costing around 
$50,000, to its plant in Tonawanda, 
Dr. Franciscus Visser’t Hooft, vice 
president, announced. 

A two-story addition to the main 
plant and a one-story experimental 
unit are béing constructed. 

“The new additions will provide 
the company with much - needed 
space for more efficient manufacture 
of its present vitamin concentrate 
and products for the flour industry, 
which Lucidol has been manufactur- 
ing for the last few years,” Dr, 
Visser’t. Hooft said. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
jHAKB CIitTY , MINNBSOTA 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Star performers in any bakery 
are these three dependable flours. 


For top quality bread and uni- 


form, smooth production, you 


can’t go wrong in selecting them. 


* * 7 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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what apprehensive about future operating has been accepted at 4@5c sack under. Quotations Dec. 8, cottons: spring first ers report a soaring demand for every type 
time unless wheat supplies improve. The clear flour supply situation is be- patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, rl Na ge wl a eh ne Agar 
Quotations Dec. 8, sacked: establishea C°™ing increasingly tight. There does not spring first clear $3.60; hard winter short lg ge Mor gag Pe 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers seem to be any surplus whatever of these patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear Svtee Gabeanbene guhede te betonnled tine 
short patent $3.37@3.41, standard patent grades, especially high proteins. Even the $3.55; soft winter short patent $3.81, first ceiving shipments nearer to scheduled time mie 
sicare $3.2003.30,. grade $3.26@3.31, first a proteins are moving freely, with less Clear $3.45. Sil " Quotati ie 8: hard Dee i 
clears -20@3.30, second eing offered to the f 4 a ue) ad ‘ Lehane dois tye : arg winter bene sey 
ey re ae $6 clonse aie Jew pot al eed trade than here- PR gags Lack of supplies kept the short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.65@ Dec, 7 
ae ae cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard Bookings by spring wheat mills last week se ea Daca eth te Ar hasan ale Ae abe Bs cal Dee. 1 
grade $3.30@3.35. 2 were around 236% of capacity, com . — 
2 city, npared 
Ten mills report domestic business ac- With 117% the week before, and 121% a CORN ARS OF Fi0US QUUrane 
tive, 9 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow and 7 dull. year ago. Week-end flour quotations, per sack, packed in 100 1 
Oklahoma City: sales ranged f Interior mills, including Duluth: : ' * “7 ——— 
55% aiigiae Clays Weies se coal eA ng to larger Sinkeei pepeet lew ate A a per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. Dec, 4 
S te 2660 tamen She srevien a e business they want at ceili ri i 3 6 
70% average a year Oa Gates’ Incheaea They have more difficulty in getting whont Spring first patent ........... $3.5203.57 $ ENT ge! oF @3.50 ra Dee 5 
some exports to the South American and than flour orders. More cars are com- Spring standard patent ...  "3.42@3.47 1.1 @3.34 as? fet) «eee Dee. 7 
other Latin countries, also a small amount ing into the Northwest and grain move- Spring first clear = Re 3.20@3.47 3.00@3.1 a ee “gah Dee. . 
of exports to Europe. Of the domestic pres from interior is increasing. An urgent Hard winter short patent ...... 3.47@3.57 ...@... 3763.4 "Osea asi Dee, 10 
pales be, Oketatidhe cuatened Tek coe demand for milifeed is reported from all Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.42@3.47 ...@... 3.27@3.31 3.50@3.55 @3.10 
st Sdebatiane tennessee : ard winter first clear ......... 2185@3.22 ...@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 ...@355 
pared with $04 a year ago. Prices were gamitt'nour" enciched HIVOTIG MEN Eine Some winter straight worse oc... fo ge Ea gies aaa 
i otatio > " Ab, . SOrt winter SUtralgnet .eeeeeveueese i @ i 
delivered Oklahoma rate oe + gy Moora ry bakery flours $3.54, bakery dine potent Soft winter first clear .......... bys tity | ae’ dp 8 —"? sisBes or ail Visible su 
hard wheat short patent flour $4@4.43, soft $3'34° fut, Patent $3.44 standard patent MEN MER eh 5 cis reds ts M@ 2. 436@445 11.11. 2.1608... 485 date of « yeu 
wheat short patent $4@443, standard’ pet. $234 fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear Moe Me RAEN ys Se c8ale 5. woe cis ...@... 3.75@3.90 @ 11 @4. @4.15 the 
ent $3.90@4.23, bakers, carloads, 13 point #32319 second clear $2.70@2.90, whole RAMEE RE kei re ister ates 1@3.75 ...@3.62 , ee eae Serene 
reg er protein $3.39, bakers in excess of wheat $3.30@3.54. io a Sey ey Gashaaee Ao. ea - Balti 
point per cent, 10c additional and 8c heel Sy ee 40. Ne. - 
ean cartes, inde . oston Cleveland tNashv Bost 
additional for enrichment; in trucks, bakers Chtcage: Th WEST serine firet patent beget tt$...@3.95 $...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $3.66@3.76 $...@-- pes BS 
ers $3.65. ee eee ae ee Se ment in flour ‘sestieee 1 a anor eet Spring first aur. eihact 3 $6003.70 sts93.65 $.74@3.77 3.60@3.66 ..-0 --- Afloat... 
ry as last week. Th meg ‘Spring first clear .............. 3.60@3. .55@3.65 3.55@3.60 3.60@ Oo Chicago 
: the usual post-subsidy buyi Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80@3 @ 76 @ MICRO «« 
cumeuns non caneet, feat. oe ne oo pc tg of business wee done, yy oa Hard tend 95% patent ....... 3.100 3.78 @at 374@3.77 3 63.66 @ . Dul th 
’ w flour ng from a few cars u ard winter first clear ........ .45@: ‘ FF ; ie 5 '@. ' sia¥ 
contracts were closed last week. Quota- Shipping directions also P mound lots. ‘Soft winter short patent ...... we. a cae 1260468 “@ais mete 
tions were not furnished on round lot Only a fair amount of business was sk. Soft winter straight ........... ore osdbsGd 3600370 S6603.66 4.7004 MMM Hutcnne: 
Sas Wak Win saiseteet te ad. leet Gea Gentetune bes ee moe Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).. 3.17@3.79 ...@... 3.50@3.60 ...@. @ +: Indien 
. airly good. uotati : Soft winter first clear ......... D ; iar "8B. 4.25@4.55 TER ah 
Sonever. iagiy wan Gitte ‘ean tek | @kat Be $3.5203.57, standard patent 3.42 R¥e flour, white .............., divoaet dasgede GL lel | ‘2 ere ty 
. een from @3.47, first cle : -** Rye flour, dark .......... met St cod ; ey ‘Tepe eee ‘@. spl 
Semtiog Malgaies taciean ntlat were $2, family Poel $hbi: bard prev cnort Semolina, No. 1 a iekes v0 adiey 1. @4.03 aoa a he 7 i. ‘¢. xem: a 
. ons satisfactory patent $3.47@3.5 ; wary es “ve ooo OS tee tee eee one a New Orlez : 
with sufficient boxcars provided. tty 4 Rg BE cpemrnar Riga ick eas 4 ori 
. first clear $2.85 @3.22; soft winter sh ‘ erage. Peanewee Toronto, * Wie Omaha 
a as: vik. cain ae-siak gintuaniin’ aloo ent $3.49@4.31, 95% patent an seb iee. saa cone. — pay) sve @ vee Seen G see Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $. .@5.30 pina :: <a 
lente baa’ ta . good arent regular cus- Clear $2.90@3.15. t , Pastry salto ap See tee Spring second patent] ...@4.40 . .@4 Philad We 
@ supplied; in addition, St. Louis: New fi TTS Ces eA ne Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 @. ge edelphia 
ne rere booked liberal amounts of flour good last week anhough at vere ee iaentan —, patent.. ...@... ...@... Spring exports$ . eee @11.35 @s “ty Louis ...., 
together with the pt ga Orme items, overanxious to book aneat % enany = pth Me aca ac alan Th RI a Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@+" 5 et 
usual moderate steady stan A ° . Ontario export 6.2 diel dit, 
volume of ces' bookings were passed - : ( eee ae t icht 
of sales of family flour, added up ing further develo bc ag up await *Includes nedr-by straights. Nashville prices basis, f.o. ) y s for soft rete eee 
P Purchases made winter wheat fi ee i 7 ee = 
our. In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-1! cottons. Mt tees 
Totals 
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3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
380, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
frst clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4.10@ 4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


Nashville: Millers and flour brokers re- 


port that business last week was not as 
good as it was the previous week. The 
ysual day-to-day sale of a car or so of 
patent grades, both soft and hard, was 


made but few, if any, bookings were indi- 


cated Majority of buyers in this mar- 
ket have flour contracted some 60 days 
ahead and some are booked for 120 days. 
Wheat is still hard to secure and mills 
did not push in order to make sales. 
Outbound shipments to merchants, job- 
pers and wholesalers in the South and 
Southeast range from slow to good. This 
js the usual lull before the Christmas 
holiday, as the buyers do not want heavy 
stocks on hand the first of the year. All 
bakers products are selling unusually well. 
The demand for fruit-cake has been ex- 


ceptionally good and very little home bak- 


ing is being done, due largely to the 
scarcity of sugar. Larger bakers are well 
covered for some 120 days and made no 
purchases this week. Flour prices are 
about unchanged from a week ago. 


Quotations Dec. 8: soft wheat cake flour 


$4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over .41% 
ash $1.02; soft wheat cake flour, .41% or 
more ash $3.79; short patent family fiour 
$5.100 5.20; standard patent $4.95@5.10, 
straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25@4.55. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Portland: A steady flour trade is re- 
ported, both in export and domestic fields. 


Mills last week were able to book for 
January shipment to the Atlantic sea- 
board as a result of offerings of space 


by the War Shipping Administration. Lack 
of space to Hong Kong and Shanghai is 
restricting sales there, although some sales 
have been reported to both points. Some 
progress has been made in terms of credit 
and exchange, thus opening up some trade. 
Limited space has held down bookings, 
however. Local bookings have shown im- 
provement as a result of the new subsidy. 


Quotations Dec. 8: all Montana $3.62, 
high gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
bluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 


pie $3.02, fancy hard wheat clears 
$ whole wheat 100% $3.25, graham 
$2.93, cracked wheat $2.95. 


$3.02, 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Following an announce- 
ment by the Canadian wheat board of an 
export price for January, all the flour mills 
can supply in that month was booked 
by the British Ministry of Food. At first 
there was an impression in the trade that 
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the newly announced wheat price covered 
February and March also and some flour 
bookings were made for the later months, 
but these had to be cancelled when it was 
learned that the price applied to January 
only. The January export price for flour 
is 9c higher than the December quotation. 
Sales of flour in home markets are up 
to normal for this time of year and busi- 
ness goes along steadily with little inter- 
ruption. Domestic prices are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Dec. 8: for export, gov- 
ernment regulation flour $11.44 per 280 
lbs, f.a.s., Atlantic winter ports; top pat- 
ents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. 

The winter wheat flour market is quiet. 
Biscuit manufacturers have been. buying 
fair quantities and are now supplied until 
after the holiday season. Export  busi- 
ness is at a standstill. This flour is too 
dear to attract much buying from the West 
Indies, at present the main export outlet. 
The ceiling is the price. Quotations Dec. 8: 
standard grades of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis, 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

A little Ontario winter wheat is find- 
ing its way to market. Most mills still 
have stocks on hand from quantities bought 
early in the season. Sales are at ceiling 
levels. Quotations Dec. 8: best grades 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points 
in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to 2,000,000 
bus in terms of wheat, and all of this 
was recorded worked to the United King- 
dom. Small lots went to the West Indies 
and the Philippines. Mills are booked up 
to the end of December. Quotations Dec. 
8: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.30, cottons, second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Outside of some small par- 
cels loaded on an American steamer here 
during the week for Manila, no export 
business for private account was reported 
in local flour circles. Another ship for 
Manila is posted to arrive later this month 
and will take a fair shipment of Canadian 
flour, but no vessels for other countries 
bordering on the Pacific have been offering 
any flour space. 

In the domestic trade shortage of short- 
ening continues to hit commercial bak- 
ing very sharply and so scarce has this 
commodity become that home baking is 
almost a forgotten art. This is expected 
to have a material effect on the volume of 
cakes for the holiday trade and some of 
the smaller shops are only baking a couple 
of days per week. 

Prices hold unchanged at ceiling levels. 
In the hard wheat flour trade distributors 
are still unable to secure certain sizes 
from western mills. Cash car quotations 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
nneapolis Chicage Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
0 Soy Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec May 
Dee. 4 172%. 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% “s eee s 173 173 
Dec, 5 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% oo cece 173 173 
Dec. 6 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% oe 173 173 
Dec. 7 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 173 
Dee. 8 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 173 
Dec. 10 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 173 173 
cr CORN ‘ r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec, 4 sindia ee 118% 118% oh gtr’ 73% 74% 67% 68% 
Dec. 5 118% 118% 75% 75% 68% 70 
Dec. 6 118% 118% 74% 75% 68% 69% 
Dec. 7 118% 118% 75% 75% 69% 70% 
Dec. 8 . 118% 118% os 77% 76% 71% 71% 
Dee. 10 as 118% 118% ba 78% 76% 71% 71% 
RYE . oC FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 4 174% 165% 169 159 Par cove eee eee vee 
Dec. 5 179 166% 171 157% 
Dec. 6 175% 162% 170% 156 
Dec. 7 177 164% 169 156% 
Dec, 8 181% 167% 172 160 é 
Dec. 10 182% 167% 174% 160% ‘ teas 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Dec. 1, and corresponding 
date of 2 year ago: 
r—Wheat—_ -——Corn——,, --—Oats——— _-—-Rye——_ --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 194! 

Baltimore ........00+ 5,149 5,602 82 67 87 24 = 365 85 4 6 
Sere ee 954 va i. ‘i “5 mR 358 “* - os 
ee eae 6,280 11,733 49 822 7,482 5,557 140 ©0443 863 1,149 

Memat asc nae 6,339 7,497 303 ic eS 328 5 ae 82 re 
So EE eae 2,923 5,495 1,735 4,636 5,742 1,741 2,049 9,174 1,232 1,894 

Meat tiavine secs by 926 “e + via fe a eg - me 
ie: EE TS 9,216 8,627 87 235 2,490 3,845 72 903 3,853 11,219 
Fort Worth ...ccess. 6,044 13,496 83 159 ~=-519 164 5 46 77 90 
OAWORON. vcs iacwes 1,886 4,034 Sis os P ee 7 ee 
Hutchinson .......... 9,889 9,932 ~ an - 3} .. +657 : 
Indianapolis ......... 1,772 1,246 489 1,365 417 177 6 62 13 ¥ 
Kansas City ......... 27,013 28,881 569 1,555 1,426 95 158 295 165 1,239 
Milwaukee... 05...0. 257 931 14 110 41 3 od as OG 4,308 
Minneapolis. ......... 1,973 15,428 130 357 13,703 1,838 1,134 1,700 7,158 8,717 
New Orleans ..:..... 227 860 24 1,290 63 62 31 es we 56 
BORE K Seek abies es 574 770 36 6 654 7 1 2 os 1 
OS a, be baie 9,233 9,611 1,826 1,538 2,975 850 220 43 418 1,282 
i, Se ee ae < 91 205 183 a sf oe 184 
Philadelphia ......... 1,876 2,050 52 201 56 22 85 = we + 
EMS Secon es vs 3,817 3,886 497 903 1,819 153 13 39 21 192 
rst, UB ana 33 318 746 142 537 156 4 17 pe 47 
~ WED 7205 adie 3,022 3,603 296 628 1,324 365 2 88 47 
Wichita » ae de Vices 5,798 6,094 1 2 33 1 Se. 53 172 
MES. . Sa) De ules 1,216 1,983 140 Ba 6% 

Ure ae 105,491 143,094 7,224 14,439 41,442 15,388 


4,643 12,879 18,526 30,397 
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WINTHROP LABORATORY PLAN—Plans for the construction of new 
research laboratories, costing more than $2,000,000, for the Winthrop 
Chemical Co. were recently announced by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, as 
he disclosed the purchase of a 60-acre site in Rensselaer, N. Y., for that 
purpose. This architect’s drawing shows the completed plant which will 
have more that 150,000 square feet of floor space.in the three wings. 
Construction work will begin next spring, and the structure is expected 


to be completed within a year thereafter. Situated close to Winthrop’s 
present plant and laboratory facilities, the new building will replace the 
existing research laboratories. Dr. Klumpp stated that when Winthrop 
moves to its new quarters, 350 scientists would be employed exclusively 
on research, as compared with the present 175. 





as of Dec. 8 in cotton 98’s: first patents 
$5.40; second patents $5; vitamin B $4.90. 
Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is mov- 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Dec. 
1, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











. Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 3,038 3 » ee 

OATMEAL MARKETS po ere 8,981 1,903 58 120 
See 4,866 1,632 “ir ee 

GRIGEHO osc ccdcs + 132 < $0 

8 0 eis bos ° 246 be 

Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- eres ° 59 387 
meal are in moderate demand. Domestic RE nee bweecve 3,324 62 ee 
sales are up to normal, but there have Milwaukee ...... Ay < “% 190 
been no export orders recently. Quota- OW DOP 2.0.28 2,625 326 ‘ye oe 
tions: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cot- Sn ee oe 433 334 we oe 
ton, in mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes Philadelphia 2,014 se o's bo 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. —_—- —eiee———— 
Winnipeg: Domestic demand for rolled Totals ........ 25,281 4,330 426 . 697 
oats and oatmeal continues on a good Nov. 24, 1945 19,469 3,420 858 752 
scale despite the continuing mild weather, Dec. 2, 1944 28,654 8,740 715 1,101 





and mill output has increased to take care 
of this added demand. This is a seasonal 
increase in demand, however, and _ sales 
are comparable with this time a year ago. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 


Quotations Dec. 8: rolled oats in 80-Ib sacks ended Dec. 8, in thousand bushels, with 

$3.25, in the three prairie provinces; oat- comparisons: 

meal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats, Receipts Shipments. Stocks 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Dec. 10 at $5.05 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz Minneapolis... 294 150 9 8 4,941 2,830 

packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. Duluth ..... 200 19 840 971,592 396 

ut HUUTVIOUIVLGUUAUUNUULUULUC OUTTA UN LR 
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The Coming Relaxation of 
COMMODITY MARKET RESTRICTIONS 





Two developments of great importance are obviously getting nearer: 


TUVDDYUOMUUOUONADAAU CAGE ENE 


Re-opening of futures markets still closed because 
of world conditions—creating enlarged interest 
in commodity trading as a whole. 








Elimination of “ceilings”, “floors”, and other 
restrictions on free price movements. 


THT TTT 


When normal conditions in these 
two respects have been restored, 
trade interests will need fast, 
valuably interpretive informa- 
tion. This type of material, the 
kind that experienced business- 
men can use advantageously, is 
what our firm supplies regularly 
—in regard to all important 
commodities. The fact that we 
have 88 offices, 60 of which are 
located in areas where commodi- 
= ties are either grown or proc- 
essed, and all of which are inter- 
connected by 25,000 miles of 
leased wire, is obviously an aid 


in speedy transmission of such 
information. 

We would like to have an 
Opportunity to consult with you 
now regarding what specific 
services we can perform for you. 
Such a consultation can be ar- 
ranged at your pleasure, either 
with one of our executives in 
our home office at 70 Pine St., 
N. Y., or one of our offices 
nearer you, if you prefer. In the 
latter case, just write us your 
name and location and we will 
tell you the proper individual 
for you to contact. 





UNUEAE 





MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








SATIRE CRT REIT ATTEN TS Vv | SAAR Ree tS aa 
WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 300- 
bbl soft wheat miil in Indiana. Address 
7667, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED AT ONCE—CAPABLE SECOND 
miller in modern 1,400-bag spring wheat 
mill. Pleasant working conditions. Good 
Minnesota town. Good opportunity and 
permanent place for the right man. Ad- 
dress 7679, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for experienced head miller in large mill. 
Must take full responsibility for mill op- 
erations and quality production. Please 
give full information as to experience, 
ability, salary desired, etc., in first letter. 
Address 7680, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—PLANT ENGINEER TO TAKE 
charge of boiler room, process steam 
only, electrical sheet metal, maintenance 
and service departments in large mill. 
Please give full information as to ex- 
perience, ability, salary desired, etc., in 
first letter. Some knowledge of grain 
milling preferable, but not necessary. 
Good opportunity for the right man. Ad- 
dress 7681, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


COLLEGE GRADUATE IN MILLING 
technology and chemistry class 1939, de- 
sires position with large milling concern. 
Experience in milling, laboratory work, 
and engineering. Served 3% years in 
U. 8S. Navy. Past two years as chief en- 
gineer on Diesel powered destroyer escort. 
Address 7675, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CAN YOU OFFER OPPORTUNITY? — 
Young man, hard worker, interested in 
sales and administrative work seeking 
wider opportunity; excellent background 
in administration, purchasing and credits 
with large processing company more than 
10 years; I am “Married, two children; 
legal education; can supply good refer- 
ences; wide trade acquaintance in Mid- 
dle West. Address 7651, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
' v 


WANTED—ONE (1) USED BAG SEWING 
machine, good condition. Address 7668, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 









































MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Fi 


tt Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The supply situation through- 
out the Northwest is as tense as ever. 
The current heavy production hardly makes 
a dent in the demand, and zero tempera- 
tures seem to increase the mill door de- 
mand, leaving less and less for shipment. 
Lacking millfeed, mills are grinding a lot 
of oats and wheat, but cannot offer enough 
of the latter to take care of demand. The 
trade is entering the heavy consumptive 
period with little or no surplus on hand, 
so no let-up in inquiry is anticipated, and 
millers are not interested in the increas- 
ing number of bids received for spring 
and summer shipment. Millfeed at present 
ceiling is still the least expensive item on 
the feed list. Ceiling: $37.75. 

Kansas City: Only new feature in the 
tight millfeed situation is evidence that 
millers are catching up on old contracts, 
probably because of holding back on fresh 
offerings, slower family flour trade and im- 
provement in boxcars available. This may 
presage somewhat freer offerings when 
the old bookings are completed, and ap- 
parently has already in a few instances. 
However, there is no let-up in the extreme- 
ly heavy demand, which far exceeds of- 
ferings, and mixed cars with clear and 
ground continue to dominate the market; 
earlot ceiling $36.50. 

Fort Worth: Production getting back to- 
ward full capacity but this is not bringing 
any noticeable relief of the acute deficiency 
in supplies. Quotations: ceiling, wheat bran 
and gray shorts $42.20, sacked, del. TCP. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed brisk 
and wholly beyond ability of the mills to 
supply. Quotations continue at ceiling: 
$36.50@37.50 for bran, mill run and gray 
shorts. 

Omaha: 
short as 
months. 
tremely scarce. 
cannot be met 
throughout the middlewest. 
tion of the demand is being supplied. 
tations: $36.50, $37.50 l.c.l., ceilings. 

Wichita: Demand shows no decrease. 
With mills running at capacity, offerings 


Last week’s supply was very 
it has been in this area for 
Offerings of any kind were ex- 
The needs of the trade 
and demand is heavy 
Only a frac- 
Quo- 





TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


OR CASH 


MAY BE A WISE MOVE 


YO may be relieved of much 
worry and unnecessary 


expense. 
YOUR company (its personnel 
intact, as a rule) will 
gain the benefit of added capital, 
plus the expert management of 
an experienced, reputable oper- 
ating organization. 
THER is profit in it for all. 
As principals (not 
brokers) with _ substantial 
finances and a background of 
long experience, we are interest- 
ed in industrial plants. 


ALL consultations and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1208, 1474 B’way, New York 




















Milling Executives 


In order to obtain complete 
efficiency, bottlenecks must 
be eliminated from equip- 
ment and practices so pro- 
duction can be maintained 
at full machine capacities. 
Let us do this for you. 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & Co. 


Management Counsellors 
Merchants Exchange ST, LOUIS, MO. 





















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge. Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 











are absorbed by old contracts. A _ sub- 
stantial amount is going to the mixed 
ear trade, with flour. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: straight cars $36.50, mixed 
cars $37.50 ton. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with trend 
steady and supplies inadequate. Bran and 
shorts remain at ceilings. 

Oklahoma City: Brisk sales are reported 
with scarcity of supplies. There was no 
change in prices. Quotations, burlaps, for 
southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: 


Toledo: Market shows no change, nor 
is any in sight or expected. All millfeeds 
remain at ceiling levels, $42.37, bulk, f.o.b. 
Toledo. 

Cleveland: Feed has been so scarce this 
past week that truckers have been dis- 
appointed. If there is to be any relief it 
will happen after the turn of the new year. 
All feed is sold at ceiling prices—$42.90 ton. 

Buffalo: The situation in millfeeds con- 
tinues very tight with demand far ahead 
of supplies. New offerings on the part 
of mills are almost nil with current out- 
put being offered against previous com- 
mitments. Trend is very firm. Quotations: 
all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed situation remains 
“terrible.” Jobbers say supplies more lim- 
ited the past week with greatly increased 
demand. Corn offerings far below estimat- 
ed figures. Wheat offerings extremely light, 
with only oats offered in sufficient amounts 
to meet demand. Spring bran, midds., 
red dog, ceiling $44.85, but not sufficient 
offerings to warrant mention. 

Philadelphia: Demand is good and the 
market is firm, with supplies light. Quota- 
tions: std. bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, std. midds., flour and red dog, 
all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Boston: Demand continues unabated and 
mills, in spite of heavier production, are 
unable to satisfy it. Movement of corn 
to terminals has not been heavy enough 
to ease the demand for millfeeds. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog $45.67@ 
46.17 ton. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed is not 
quite as heavy since the majority of hogs 
in this section have been killed; however, 
inquiries still take up all offerings that 
are made and generally most millfeed 
is available only in mixed cars of flour. 
Prices continue at the ceilings. Bran and 
shorts are quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, f.o.b. 
Nashville. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand continues to 
exceed supplies with plants sold up through 
January and February. Mills are operat- 
ing to capacity seven days per week seek- 
ing to keep up with bookings. Quotations 
(unchanged): red bran and mill run, blend- 
ed, white and midds. $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, ceiling. 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. A 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeed 
continues unabated. It is the cheapest 
feed available and the requirements of do- 
mestic buyers cannot be fully met, although 
production is at record levels and only a 
small percentage is allowed to go for ex- 
port. Quotations Dec. 8:. domestic ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There was very little move- 
ment in millfeed, with most amounts being 
taken by eastern Canada. Sales in the 
three prairie provinces are unimportant. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Supplies from western mills 
continue to be on the light side and with 
an increasing domestic demand, dealers 
are unable to keep any stocks on their 
floors. The heavier millfeed demand re- 
sults from heavier winter feeding and the 
continued high cost of feed grains as com- 
pared with millfeed, especially for mashes. 
Cash car prices are unchanged; bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and _ interior Minnesota: 
Weakness in grain brought about a re- 
duction of 29c sack in rye flour quota- 
tions last week, and of 53c sack from the 
high point on Nov. 20. But even this 
abnormal break did not bring in as much 
business as might be expected, consider- 
ing how slim the unfilled bookings are. 
There was a little more buying done than 
in recent weeks, but it was still mostly 
carlots. Buyers are impressed with the 
comparatively low ceiling price set by the 
government, but, although this does not 
become effective until June 1 next, the 


trade evidently expect values will work 
down closer to the ceiling level, so are 
not contracting in advance of needs. Pure 


white rye flour $4.35@4.45 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.25@ 
4.35, pure dark $3.75@3.90. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is lag- 
ging somewhat. Supply is fair. Trend 
is firm. Quotations, cottons: white $4.65, 
medium $4.55, dark $4.15. 

Pittsburgh: Fair sales of rye flour were 
made here the past week when prices fell 
below the $5 mark. Buyers did not cover 
freely, and the rapid fluctuations in rye 
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flour prices proved almost as disturbing 
to the trade in forming any decisions t) 
replenish their rye flour stock liberally, 
as the high rye prices of the past few 
months. Rye flour, fancy white $4.70@ 
4.80, medium -$4.60@4.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, Medium 
$4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, Wig. 
consin white patent $5.91. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was irregular last week and considerably 
lower, running hot and cold due to Sharp 
fluctuations in futures. Offerings are only 
moderate, but demand is limited and spot. 
ty. One or two sales noted down to $4.69 
but at the close, holders asking a full 5@ 
15c more. White patent $4.65 @4.80. 

Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers have wit. 
nessed a drastic decline in rye erain 
this past week; a decline that was wished 
for and of which most jobbers and bakers 
took advantage and purchased their needs 
for 60 days, thinking a break of 15c per 
bu was more than was to be expected at 
this time. With the new government ry). 
ing that the ’45 and ’46 rye crop « iling 
will be $1.42 per bu for No. 2 rye at Chi- 
cago, June 1, 1946, this gives the rye bread 
baker a new lease on life. Quotations: 
patent white rye flour $4.50@4.80, medium 
rye flour $4.40@4.50. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 43c¢ last week 
Sales and shipping directions were slow. 
Pure white flour $5.08, medium $4.98, dark 
$4.58, rye meal $4.83. 

New York: Fair sales of rye flour were 
reported at the lower end of the range, 
Mills in the higher brackets indicated 
little turnover. Quotations: pure whit« Pat- 


ents $4.50@4.67. 
Chicago: There was a slight improve. 
ment in business last week. Despite g 


break in prices, only a, moderate amount 
of business was done. Shipping directions 
were fairly good. White patent rye $4.49 
@4.55,-medium $4.30@4.45, dark $3.8003.95, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 7, 1945, and re. 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








i ere 9,266 993 5,186 9,022 
Private terminals we “ 17 4 
Winter storage 

WS 86:4 5:0.056,6 we es os 206 
a 9,266 993 5,203 9,232 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 9,379 as 471 228 

Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WHOS. ciciices 5,181 818 1,076 
Churchill ..06c. 1,878 ee > 
Prince Rupert .. 1 
WESONOID kee ceed ° 

(Peer er 25,706 993 6,491 10,535 

Year ago ..... 49,698 1,561 3,475 4,717 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,442 144 943 467 
Pacific seaboard. 1,582 o* 3 11 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ek 11 eo 19 199 











TOCRIS i655 050 9,035 144 965 683 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 











pF ESL 11,226 809 774 246 

} |) See eee 18 2 56 22 
Pacific seaboard. 919 -s 28 21 
All other public ¥ 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

@rm. GiV.. 5.600. 176 nt 43 6 

TOCRIS: ove tess 12,339 810 900 295 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 7, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 134,714 2,655 27,500 30,807 
Pacific seaboard. 14,988 1,110 341 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
pe oh ee 492 -» 1,036 1,115 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 7, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 175,376 3,008 34,986 24,514 


Pacific seaboard. 21,269 1,036 118 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ....:. 5,671 pet - 203 48 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Dee. 
17 8 
Five mills - 41,588 

*Four mills. 


24 1 * 
34,400 33,042 *29,52 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed he 
the principal distributing centers for t ; 
week ending Dec. 8, in tons, with com 
parisons: 


--Receipts— Shipments 
945 1944 


1945 1944 ‘ 
Minneapolis ah -+- 19,040 18,300 
Kansas City 300 450 4,650 3,59 
Philadelphia .. 244 280 


Milwaukee ... 150 30 4,470 © 4,830 


De 
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| TGR Rt, 
Care in Milline 


EXTRA FANCY —~S 
CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








. . J 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
| of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
983- |_ 983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Our Migrant Population 





(Continued from page 28.) 


related with various indexes of eco- 
nomic activity or levels of living. 
Thus, as measured by the proportion 
of workers in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries and by 
value added through manufacturing 
per plant or per capita, industry in 
the South developed more rapidly 
than that in the North or the West 
during the course of this century. 
Nevertheless, the South, at least to 
1940, was considerably below the 
level of industrialization attained in 
either the North or the West. More- 
over, the South, on the basis of such 
fragmentary data as exist, had con- 
siderably lower per capita incomes in 
both urban and rural areas than 
either the North or the West. 

“It has been ably demonstrated 
that a stable or declining population 
need not necessarily be accompanied 
by low levels of living or by eco- 
nomic apathy. The economic ex- 
perience of France and Sweden, as 
well as that of northeastern United 
States, compared with that of rap- 
idly growing populations in other 
parts of the world, as for example, 
southeastern Europe, India or China, 
should make perfectly clear the fact 
that rate of population growth can 
in no way be interpreted as a com- 
plete index of economic level either 
in fact or in prospect. In short, there 
are good reasons for asserting that 
a busy population with progressive- 
ly higher standards of living need 
not be also an increasing population.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Rice Crop 
May Be 10% 
Below Average 


Washington, D. C.—World output 
of rice in 1945-46 may be smaller 
than in the preceding year and more 
than 10% less than the annual aver- 
age in the five years prior to 1940, 
according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The total world crop is forecast 
tentatively at 6,500,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 6,800,000,000 the year be- 
fore, and 7,400,000,000 for the 1935- 
1940 period. 

Smaller Asiatic production is pri- 
marily responsible for the decline. 
North America is the only continent 
showing an increase. Growing con- 
ditions in Central America have been 
favorable for increased production, 
but Cuba’s crop is about 15% smaller 
than last year’s relatively small out- 
put. 

While rice acreage in the Orient 
possibly is only moderately less than 
a year ago, unfavorable weather and 
wartime disturbances have resulted 
in low per acre yields. The Free 
China crop is reported smaller than 
in 1944, while the harvest in India, 
producer of one fourth of the world 
total, is forecast to be about the 
same as a year ago. The Japanese 
crop is believed considerably smaller 
than last year, and from 70 to 75% 
of prewar. A surplus is reported 
available for export from Korea. 

Africa’s crop may approximate last 
year’s harvest, and that of Australia 
should be larger than in 1944 when 
yields were curtailed by drouth. No 
South America forecast is yet possi- 
ble since most 1945-46 acreage will 
not be harvested until the first half 
of 1946. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 




























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




























IF YOU NEED 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES * TEST BAKES - 
PRODUCT RESEARCH * VITAMIN ASSAYS 






LABORATORY AND RESEARCH DIVISION 


THE W. E. LONG COMPANY 


155 N.’Clark Street 


Chicago 3, illinois 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















J 1] 
FLOUR 


a ° t 
= 15 WEST 10TH STREET = sagt 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 







EVERY 
PURPOSE 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


‘#laple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 




















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 











Decer 























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL » CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


— 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON ce TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.P.R.* 


PURITY + THREE STARS (gee 


in Canada, the port of Victoria, consist- 


e ing of three harbours, the Outer Harbour, 
the Inner Harbour and Esquimalt 
Harbour, is particularly important to 
Canada. 
Capital of British Columbia, Victoria 
has an impressive group of fine buildings, 
G sa EAT W - ST of which the Provincial Parliament 
Buildings are the most imposing. 
Noted for its marvellous year ’round 
BATT L E climate, Victoria has gained particular 
recognition as a tourist centre. It is con- 
sidered to be the most English of all 
Canadian cities—a particularly charming 


MAITLAN D place to live. 
Strategically located on Vancouver 


Island on Canada’s West Coast, Victoria 


a U RON is an important shipping centre to 
Australia, New Zealand, Dutch East 
Indies and Asiatic countries. Its many 


industries, closely allied to the natural 
resources of the Island, are important. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


A le s a shes. a PINE AD RRR BNR MO 





RAE A ELECTR EEE LOL PEE BO DEAE TO 8 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF ¥ 


JUTE 
we BAGS coro {yz 
BAGS ee hha 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreaL - toronto. Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


BR ent ne ae re De 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited | ” 


Cable Address 





Be rm 
as = 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


oO ALL ' 






“HASTINGS” mM CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





4 
am ofe 


oe W | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED TOR 
RATIONS 





es 





















































Tor 

FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK be me 

¢ °@ GILLI 

40, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 8 “Miligroup” 
CANADIAN _ LONDON, ENGLAND a * | he 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
since 1857 
es James Hichardsun & Sons 






OATMEAL 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


ae 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Mall Ss L i m it e P| Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA | 


Cg ee . = 
JVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT |) Bie Oe ae YY T ¢ 
ERSTONE + MONTREAL »- MONCTOR 529 Elevators in Manitoba, . Exp orter 4 


val -EMPDDD? eS -* ep Saskatchewan and Alberta. . ' ‘ron , Sn Ay 
RIENTA VAN ) FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 68 King Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. U. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 

























Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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TEXTILE MILLS IN SOUTH 
REPORT LABOR SHORTAGE 


New York, N. Y.—Textile mills in 
the South, where approximately 80% 
of the nation’s spindleage is located, 
have been unable to improve their 
manpower situation, but are now em- 
ploying less labor today than when 
hostilities ceased more than three 
months ago, according to a survey 
made by the Journal of Commerce. 

The survey revealed that on the 
average (1) the number of workers 
presently employed is about 2% less 
than the labor force on V-J Day; 
(2) an increase of approximately 1% 
has taken place in the labor force 
since Oct. 1, reflecting a seasonal 
trend; (3) second shift operations 
could be increased 15 to 20% if 
workers were available, and (4) third 
shift, which is operating at about 
60% of the mills reporting, could 
be increased 30 to 40% | if workers 
could be obtained. 

The chief difficulty in obtaining 
help is in the preparatory stages of 
mill operations, it is stated. These 
are unskilled or semi-skilled jobs 
where the wage scale is low in com- 
parison with other mill jobs and the 
work is hard. Production slowdowns 
at this level, however, affect all op- 
erations, it is pointed out. 

The restlessness of new workers 
is also cited as a major difficulty. 
Employees that are hired and put 
through preliminary training stages 
frequently quit after a few days and 
move on to other jobs. 

The turn which the manpower sit- 
uation has taken in the southern tex- 
tile industry since the ending of the 
war is causing both surprise and dis- 
appointment among mill men. The 
industry experienced a net loss of ap- 
proximately 100,000 employees to the 
armed services and war work since 
the 1942 peak production year. It 
was thought with the cutback in war 
work, many of these workers would 
return to their former occupations, 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


OaBLE ADDRESS, SYDNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTENn,” Melbourne 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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OGILVIE FLouR 
GLENORA 








ROYAL HO 


FAMOUS 


BUFFALO 








Cable Address 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
ALL CODES 
USED 


The O 


= 
OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED sonra 


MONTREAL 


BATA 
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Waters of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


CANADA 


2s 1S WHEAT-p_ 
vie OA HEArr. 
GUENDIES TONIK WHEar ge 



























Mills at 
FORT WILLIAM 
WINNIPEG EDMONTON 
MEDICINE HAT 
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Milling Wheat 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS - 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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GREETINGS 
Pipepeeoap ace eaErG ay 


Buy Christmas Seals 














An elderly lady sat in the Union 
Station, tears in her eyes. A gentle- 
man stopped and talked quietly with 
her. Then, lifting his hand for atten- 
tion, he addressed the crowded wait- 
ing room: 

“Friends, this good woman wants 
only enough money to take her to her 
relatives in Denver. I’m a poor man 
but I’ll start the collection with a 
$10 bill. What will you give?” 

In a few moments more than $100 
was raised. With a bow he presented 
it to the delighted lady. A man ap- 
proached the gentleman who had 
made the appeal. 

“Hello. Aren’t you John Brown?” 

“Why, yes, my friend, I’m Brown.” 

“I thought so! And, isn’t this lady 
your wife?” 

“Yes, of course it is; and I think 
it’s a sorry husband who won't give 
his wife $10 so she can take a vaca- 
tion once in a while.” 


¢$¢¢ 


Father (to unwelcome suitor): I 
don’t want my daughter to be tied 
to a hopeless idiot all her life. 

Suitor: Of course not, sir. Then 
I take it I have your consent? 


¢¢ ¢ 


A farmer watched in amazement 
as his dinner guest, an army colonel, 
devoured two whole chickens. After 
dinner, as they sat on the porch, a 
rooster came strutting past. “By 
George,” exclaimed the _ colonel, 
“that’s a mighty proud rooster.” 

“He should be,” the farmer re- 
plied. ‘“He’s just given two sons 
to the army.” 

¢ 


Sailor: Hello, Betty, can I see you 
tonight? 

Girl: Sure thing, Herbert; come 
on over. 

Sailor: But this isn’t Herbert. 

Girl: And I’m not Betty; but come 
on over.—The Duster, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Clinton, Okla. 


¢¢¢ 


A lady was very much pleased be- 
cause her husband had called her an 
angel. She was not accustomed to 
compliments from him and asked him 
why he had called her an angel. “Be- 
cause,” he replied, “you are always 
up in the air, you are continually 
harping on something, and you never 
have a thing to wear.” 


¢¢¢ 


“Mommie, what becomes of an 
automobile when it gets too old to 
run any more?” 

“Why, somebody sells it to your 
father, dearie, for a used car good as 


new. 
¢¢ 


The woe of childhood is exempli- 
fied in the little boy who, the day be- 
fore he was to begin his schooling, 
started crying as if his heart would 
break. Startled, his mother gathered 
him in her arms, and asked, ‘“What’s 
the matter, dear?” 

“I gotta start school tomorrow,” 
sobbed the youngster, “and I don’t 


,” 


know nuthin’. 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








- HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Mill at Sales Office 


———. 


Quality Flours 


Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


P. O. Box 646 





DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


— 


Produce Exchange 





—, 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchangé, 
Lamar, Oolo. St. Louis, Mo. 
i 
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M. STANNARD 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Jory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Cable Address: ‘“DorFEAcH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 











 & 
ge, 





50 Wellington Street 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


| 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR neronrans 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





52 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


LONDON, E. C.3 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


“Feastanco,” London. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





9 
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HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe L 


Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
Constitution Street EITH 
Hope Street GLASGOW 


ONDON, E. C.3 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,”' Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘'FELIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade. Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,’”’ Dundee 


E. W. Bouwman 


Established 1833 


c. L. Kirchheiner 

E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘“‘Visco”’ 


Established 1871 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the City 


of New York, N. Y 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 

ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


Cables: 
Ref. : 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Low Grades and 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour Specialists ite hour® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Dependable, 


Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


%60 Montana 






CHICAGO, Til. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 

























FLouR— GRAIN Propucts 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building 
Cable Address: 


New York 17 











919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 



















































Bradbake — All Codes 
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Y.., the little sample of flour you send to our 


laboratories — plus the experience and tech- 
nical service of your N-A Representative — 
goes a long way to solve your maturing, proc- 


essing and enriching problems. 


This sample should be a duplicate of the one 
you send to your mill or commercial labora- 
tory, so that a valuable comparison can be 


made. 


Novadel-Agene brings you not just a prod- 
uct — not just advice — but a complete flour 
service designed from technical know-how 
and developed by nationwide experience to 
give you, promptly and economically, prac- 


tical answers to your problems. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 











THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need ‘‘full exposure” to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly .. . 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods... skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 








Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.2% were considered adequate. 

Of the grade school pupils’ 
lunches, 

67.8% ranged from poor to fair 
2.2% were considered adequate. 

While the study was limited to 
a week-long test in a Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 





General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 


A booklet, “Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,” describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of [Te Fy appearing 
in educational, medical and health 
Magazines which reports on the 
General Mills nutrition program and 
helpsto establish grain Product foods 
in their proper Place in the diet. 



















